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66 
Three Twins”—inseparable 
One_—a good pack. Canned Foods offer 
the world the good things of the earth in 
their most wholesome and convenient form. 
Two —good selling. Take advantage of 
Canned Foods Week to spread the use of) =———mey 
Canned Foods to more people, and to ac- CANNED 
quaint more people with their variety FOODS 
and economy. WEEK 
Three-—good team-work—a year ’round i 
need. We can assist you by furnishing qual- NOVEMBER 
ity cansin constant and unfailing supply, up- 10th—20th 
| to-the-minute closing \ 
American Can Company 


Ameri ican Can 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE BLACK IRON > FIBRE 
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TRED 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 


WEIRTON,W.VA. 


MAIN OFFICE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


CLARKSBURG, WN 
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Salem 


Ayars Machine Company, nex Josey 


CORN SHAKER 
BLACK DISCOLORATION IN CORN 


Mr. Corn Canner—If you are troubled 
with Black Discoloration in your corn, 
hereis a remedy—use our Corn Shaker. 
This thorougly mixes the contents of 
the can and the Black disappears. 


Shaking also gives the corn a rich, 
creamy appearance. 


Salem 


Canned Foods Week, Nov. 10th to 20th 
Your co-operation is necessary 
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Ask for our Superior Line for your ~~ Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, NYY. 


Our Labels 


are the Highes est Standard 
for Commercial Value. 
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Hamachek Ideal Ensilage Distributor 


Patented 
United States May 26 1925 Canada Dec. 29, 1925 


The Hamachek Ideal Revolving Ensilage Distributor isa 
mechanical device, usually driven from the head shaft of 
the carrier, for building an ensilage stack or filling a silo. 


It works equally well on pea vines, corn husks, or other 
ensilage. 


This Distributor makes acircle two or three times in an 
hour, and the incline of the spout can be easily changed by 
the person on the stack or inthe silo. The ensilage, as it 
comes from the spout, can be dropped in any desired place, 
so that one man can make a better stack, or fill a silo better 


than can be done by several men without the aid of the 
Distributor. 


The Hamachek Ideal Revolving Ensilage Distributor has 
proven to be most economical in the building of a large 
stack or for the filling of large silos. 


Additional information will be gladly mailed on request. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 


Kewaunee 


Wisconsin 


Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 
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PROMPT SERVICE 


HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP . LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES 
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CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


Yer 
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AMAL 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS, CARTONS AND 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 


CHIcaAGco. ILL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 
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CAN YOU AFFORD? 


to let the small peas, the peas that bring the 
price, get away from you? 


No. Is in No. 2 cans. No. 2s in 3 cans, 
going inat the price of the larger pea. Grad- 
ed on the MONITOR Pea Grader, your 
No. Is will be in the No. 2 cans; the No. 2s 
in the No. 2 can and so on. Could you 
figure it out, you would find a decided loss 
or gain, according to whether you do or do 
not get them in their proper place. ~ 


Why not get full price according to grade. 
You can do it if you use a MONITOR 
Pea Grader. 


YOUR SALES WILL BE BENEFITED 
BY CANNED FOODS WEEK. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
Nov. 10th. to 2Oth. ; 
i A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Balto. Md. 
Canadian Plant SUPPORT IT. & Oke 
HUNTLEY MFG. Co. Ltd. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


P. O. —_— 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. Brown Boggs Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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UNITED STATES 
CAN 
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factories 
CHICAGO oe CINCINNATI ROANOKE ST.LOUIS 


Chicago Sales Office 
lll West Street 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its forty- 
ninth year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - = = $38.00 
Canada - - - $4.00 
Foreign - - - $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, .10 
ADVERTISING RATES — According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 


BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 
able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 

Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


HAT BROKERAGE QUESTION- Possibly there 
has been quite enough said in these columns 
about “splitting brokerage,” as it seems to be 
termed, but as a matter of fact upon the question of 
allowing brokerage to direct buyers, in this case to a 
leading chain store buyer. Our assistant editors have 
been allowed this “saying,” with a full rein, and in this 
you have mainly gotten it from the broker’s standpoint 
on one hand, and from the wholesale grocer’s stand- 
point on the other hand. There ought to be something 
to say from the canner’s viewpoint. 

When the late lamented, and very capable Walter 
Townsend, then President of the National Food Brok- 
ers Association, took exception in many of his presi- 
dential addresses to the allowance of any brokerage to 
direct buyers, personally we considered him entirely 
in the right. The canner should not be called upon to 
allow it, or to pay it, and he should not stand this loss. 
Against the argument which the buyer may make that 
if the goods had been sold through a broker the seller 
would have allowed the broker 2 or 3 per cent com- 
mission, and that in asking the seller to reduce his 
price 2 or 3 per cent the buyer is merely asking the 
seller to let him have the goods on the same basis as he 
sells others, will not hold. Direct buyers of the kind 
under discussion are almost without exception very 
close buyers, and it may rightfully be assumed that they 
have figured the goods down to their ultimate lowest 
possible price; and to give them a further discount is 
merely to hand them that much more money out of the 
canner’s (in this case) pocket. But aside from that 
the broker is supposed to have rendered service for his 
commission, and the buyers for these chain stores are 
certainly not working upon a commission, but upon 
straight salary, and the chain stores have no right to 
expect the sellers to pay their wages. 

If canned foods were merchandised as is almost 
every other item in commerce, the selling canner would 
credit this sale to some salesman in whose territory the 
buyer is located, for that salesman would be entitled to 
it. There may be some brokers so situated as to de- 
mand the commission on all sales in their territory, but 
there are not many such, and the business is so disor- 


ganized that the broker is not in a position to ask such 
payments. That, however, would be the modern mer- 
chandising method, and if the seller allowed his sales- 
man the commission, and then had to allow the buyer 
a commission, it would make a hardship upon the seller 
which he should not permit. 

All of the above is good ethics, but how long will 
good ethics stand against good sales? The splitting of 
commissions by salesmen with good buyers, or the 
splitting of brokerage by brokers with big houses from 
which they get most of their business, is as old as hu- 
manity, and any law against it is only as strong as 
humanity—and that is very weak. There is nothing in- 
herently dishonest about it; it is merely a breach of 
trade practice, and if the agent making the sale chooses 
to divide his profits, ethically he may be wrong, but 
practically there is no way to stop him. 

Morally the man who will sell one man the same 
quantity of anything of the same quality—in other 
words, the same value, for less money than he sells it 
to another, is guilty of plain stealing; just as much so 
as if he put his hand into the pocket of the higher price 
payer and took out of it that amount of money. We 
speak now, of course, of standard price articles or ser- 
vice, and not of mere market fluctuations. But offenses 
against trade practices are not sins, they are merely 
abuses. 

Take an example, away from this line. Do you 
consider yourself guilty when you buy an article from 
a wholesale house, at a wholesale price, instead of from 
the retailer, at the retail price? You most certainly do 
not, and yet you have cheated the retailer out of his 
legitimate profit on that sale. In other words, to get 
down to concrete, who of us will not buy at the best 
possible price any time anything that we are in the 
market for? 

Trade practices are beautiful things when every- 
thing is moving along smoothly; but when the hard 
going is reached, then the old law of self-preservation 
asserts itself and no human laws will stay it. 

Lest we be misunderstood, we repeat. it is not 
right for the canners to allow direct buyers the com- 
mission customarily paid brokers. The men now rep- 
resenting these big chain stores are not brokers any 
longer; they are buyer’s agents—buyers, in fact, for 
these big distributors, and they are not entitled to this 
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added discount. The canned foods buyers for the big 
wholesale grocery houses have as much right to ask 
this added discount as these buyers for the chain stores, 
and that would make confusion, and as we have inti- 
mated, added losses for the canners. The practice must 
not be allowed to spread. Stopping it now will not stop 
canned foods buying for even one second. And it ought 
to be stopped. 


It is to be hoped that none of the industry was 
caught in the disasters which followed the hurricane 
in Florida and adjoining territory; but it is most too 
much to expect. The sympathy of the industry goes 
out to those heavily stricken. Canned foods become a 
boon to humanity under circumstances such as these. 


Columbus, Wis., has put itself prominently on the 
map with its million-dollar bank robbery. 


Don’t get the impression that you need not do your 
full share towards Canned Foods Week, this year, be- 
cause the pack is light. The quality is mainly very 
good, and that is the time of all times to call special 
attention to canned foods. And we need added consum- 
ers this year, and in years to come. 


Canada intends to put on a Canadian Canned 
Foods Week at the same time and in the same way that 
the U. S. A. is doing so. That is the right spirit, and 
we predict that our fellow canners in Canada will do 
the job well. 


A Virginia canner writes us, inclosing a stamp 
for reply. 


“We note that you say in your issue of September 
20th, 1926, that the market on 2’s is 95c and $1.35 to 
$1.45 for 3’s, but the trouble is finding the goods. The 
trouble with us is finding a buyer at these prices. We 
would sell a car of 2’s at 95c if you could put us in touch 
with a buyer. The brokers are offering us 85c.! 


“We would greatly appreciate a reply.” 


The luckiest thing that can happen to any tomato 
canner now is not to find a buyer. A little later on he 
will be glad he did not sell, even at 95c, if his 2’s are 
good standards. If they are not, that is another story. 
Virginia did not do itself any good, this season, by 
packing those poor early tomatoes and then trying to 
sell them at a low price. She may find that it was easy 
to get the price down, and hard to get it up. How- 
ever, We understand Virginia’s regular pack was of 
quite good quality. If so, then Virginia canners must 
beware of efforts to take her goods away at less than 
they are worth—85c, for instance. Virginia tomatoes 
usually sell a little below general market, due more to 
poor selling methods, we believe, than to lack of qual- 
ity, though there is something to be said on that also, 
owing to the great number of small canners and their 
varying ideas as to quality. 

How you going to feed the world on tomatoes with 


the 1926 pack only 30 per cent to 40 per cent of its 
usual amount in the Tri-States, and but little more in 
Indiana? 


The Atlantic City Convention is going to find the 
industry in a whole lot happier frame of mind than it 
has been in for a couple of years. Yes, even the pea 
canners, 
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THE DIFFERENTIAL IN SARDINES IS REVOKED 


Eastport, Me., September 20th, 1926. 
To Our Brokers: 


! We confirm our telegram (night letter) of the 18th, read- 
ing as follows: 


We revoke our wire of September 8th. No differ- 
ential on brands. Reduce prices effective immediately 
basis keyless oils three-seventy-five. Detailed price 
list and circular follow. These prices are for prompt 
shipment and are subject our confirmation and subject 
change or withdrawal without notice. 

In response to a surprisingly concerted and widespread pro- 
test on the part of our many good broker friends, we have felt 
it good policy to revoke and cancel our telegram of September 
8th. and to immediately discontinue the additional differential 
of 25c per case on orders wherein brands are specified. We know 
this information will be welcome to a large number of our 
friends. We will nevertheless appreciate the aid of our brokers 
in our efforts to equalize shipments, and we will be glad, wher- 
ever possible, to have the determination of the brands left to 
our own choice. We will appreciate any assistance our brokers 
can give us in this direction. 

With Reference to Reduction in Prices—Our reduction in 
prices will no doubt come as a surprise to many. It is indeed 
a surprise to us. It comes as a natural consequence of several 
sudden and unexpected developments which could not have 
been forseseen even a few short days ago. 


_ This reduction in prices is largely due to two causes. 
First, a sudden sharp and totally unexpected decline in the 
price of cotton-seed salad oil, which a month ago was quoted 
at 16c per pound, and which today is purchaseable at a trifle 
more than lle per pound. This development is in exact con- 
travention to what we had been expecting, and to what we had 
been led to believe by purveyors of cotton-seed salad oil. This 
naturally brings about a sharp reduction in the cost of sardines, 
the benefit of which in all fairness we believe ought to be 
passed along to the trade and to the public. 


Secondly, there has been a sudden and unlooked-for decline 
in the price of raw fish at the factories. During the past few 
davs fish have become more plentiful and the fisherman has been 
willing to deliver his fish to the factories at sharply reduced 
figures, meaning another saving which should rightfully be 
passed along to the trade and to the public. It might be 
stated that this increase in the supply of raw fish has come 
too late in the season to make any appreciable increase in the 
tetal nack for the 1926 season. Indeed, several of the factories 
had already closed down for the season, and this condition will 
not therefore have the effect of augmenting their output. 

We cannot but believe that these conditions are only tem- 
porary, and that Maine sardines cannot long remain at this low 
price level. Indeed the greater part of the 1926 pack had 
already been put up before these conditions came about, and 
this reduction in packing costs will therefore affect only a 
comparatively small portion of the season’s output. Our advice 
to buyers, therefore, is to take advantage of this opportunity 
and to purchase liberally before the opportunity passes. As 
stated in our telegram, these prices are subject to withdrawal 
or change without notice. and we confidently expect that these 
quotations will not remain in circulation long. 


Prices on all unshipped orders on file are being adjusted 
to conform to our new price list, copy of which is enclosed. 


MAINE CO-OPERATIVE SARDINE COMPANY. 


CONVENTION DATES. 


October 26-28—Wisconsin Canners, Fall Meeting, M:!- 
waukee, Wis. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Western Canners, Semi-Annual, New 
Palmer House, Chicago, Tl. 


December 2-3—Iowa-Nebraska Canners. 
December 7 and 8—Ohio Canners. 
December 14—Pennsylvania Canners. 


Jan. 24 to 29, 1927—National Canners, National Food 
Brokers, Canning Machinery and 


Supplies, at Atlantic City. 
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This machine is considered the standard by which 
pulping equipment is gauged, and the masters of 
the packing industry are correct in their conclus- 
ion. This being a fact, acts as a silent salesman 
in placing the Indiana Pulper in plants where ef- 
ficiency, economy and sanitation are prime factors, 
and pulping equipment is required. 


Indiana Kern Finishers 
Kook-More Koils 
Indiana No. 10 Fillers 


Inspection \ 
Grading TABLES 
Sorting 


Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Enameled Pails and Pans 
Enameled Lined Pipe 

Tomato Washers 

Steel Stools 

Wood & Steel Tanks 

Pulp & Catup Pumps 

Fire Pots 

Steam Crosses 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Coast Representatives 
S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Easteon Representative 


Who hasn’t heard of 
Cherryland? Situated 
at the extreme end of 
the Wisconsin peninsula 
which separates Green 
Bay from Lake Michig- 


—) 


an, the late springs pre- 
vent frost damage to the fruit crop. 


Fifty five hundred acres of Cherry Orchards of 
which four thousand are in bearing. Certainly 
these figures justify the name given this district. 


And what about the market for this fruit ? Forty 
thousand cases of fresh fruit per day during the 
season is seemingly enough cherries to furnish 
pies for the world: Yet this is only one of the 
several Cherry districts in the Great Lakes region? 
Some of the fresh fruit is shipped as such, and 
some is put in cold storage; but by far the biggest 
part of this fruit iscanned. One hundred thou- 
sand No. 2 cans and fifty thousand No. 10 cans 
is the average daily output of the Cherryland 
Canneries. 

A-B Cookers, as well as other A-B machines, 
have made this production possible. During the 
peak season A- B Cookers operate 24 hours per 
day. A-B never tires—never strikes—never goes 
to sleep—A-B is always on the job. A-B can 
operate the ‘‘clock around’’ and be as ‘“‘fresh as a 


daisy’’ for the next day’s run. A-B thrives on 
the imposibilities. 


There’s an A-B Cooker especially suited to your 
cooking needs, large or small. May we tell you 
more about A-B’s One Man Cookroom ? 


This is one of a series of A-B Cooker- 
logues. Watch for the next one. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners 
You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 
Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 
ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


TOMATOES. 


Pindall, Ark., September 20—Light pack but of 
excellent quality. Dry weather during earlier part of 
season has shortened our season. 

Guilford, Conn., September 21—Crop is ten days 
late, but of very good quality. 

Sidney, Ind., September 21—One-fourth acreage of 
last vear. One-half crop. Too much rain. 

Bceonsboro, Md., September 21—We inspected our 
fields within the past few days and find them the worst 
within our experience. Some fields are not worth pick- 
ing at all. The average yield will probably not exceed 
two tons per acre. We have contracted only 40 per 
cent of our usual acreage, which will make our pack so 
small as to be negligible. 

Cambridge, Md., September 30—Pack will be com- 
pleted in this vicinity this week. A very liberal esti- 
mate is one-third of last year’s pack. 

Darlington, Md., September 18—40 per cent acre- 
age in this section and very poor yield on that, so would 
say the pack would only be about 30 per cent normal. 

Federalsburg, Md., September 21—Although I 
knew the August decline in price of canned tomatoes 
was a crime, am dumbfounded to find how rain after 
rain has dcubled and trebled crop damage. Will not 
pack 20 per cent of last year’s output myself. For the 
first time in fifty years there will be no tomatoes can- 
ned in Seaford, Delaware, a town where the average 
output for the past thirty years has exceeded 100,000 
cases. A neighbor who packed 40,000 cases is not run- 
ning at all this year. Three other nearby canneries out 
of nine are not running. Virginia, Maryland, Delaware 
and New Jersey will go about half their 1924 short 
pack, thus creating a shortage of a little less than 
3,000,000 cases as compared with that year, when 2s 
went to $1.2214. Indiana, Missouri and Arkansas seem 
likely to fall slightly below their 1924 output, probably 
enough to offset California increase. Really, it is an 
extraordinarily bullish position. 


Madison, Md., September 18—Crop very poor. 
Acreage about 50 per cent. Yield about 30 per cent. 
Our crop is the poorest we have ever known. No one 
would believe it to be such a failure unless they person- 
ally saw the fields. This should be the height of our 
packing and tomatoes are gone. 

Pocomoke City, Md., September 21—There is not 
30 per cent of a normal crop in this section. The sea- 
son will practically be over this week, as they are all 
ripening under this full moon. 

Preston, Md., September 18—Not over 30 per cent 
of crop. Practically gone. 

Ridgely, Md., September 20—We give you actual 
findings of our situation, and what is true of us is prac- 
tically true of every factory operating in the State of 
Maryland, Delaware and Virginia. We would say that 
25 per cent of the canning houses have not operated 
this year ini the above territory. We will pack 11 per 
cent of last year’s pack providing our hopes are real- 
ized this week. 
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Quantico, Md., September 19th—The season is 
practically over in this section. A few late patches will 
pick a few tomatoes, but the quality is poor. 

Westover, Md., September 18—We have under con- 
tract 350 acres and will pack less than 10,000 cases. 
This is the nearest to a total failure we have had in 20 
years. We packed 68,000 cases from 425 acres last 
year. We are now finished packing. 

Brockhaven, Miss., September 19—Normal. 

New Freedom, Pa., September 21—Canners are 
running one or two hours or so a day, at times skipping 
a day to let tomatoes accumulate in some little quan- 
tity. Our pack is 18 per cent of last year’s total. There 
are some tomatoes yet in the patches, and if we have 
warm weather that ripens them before there is a killing 
frost we would pack between 35 and 40 per cent of the 
tomatoes we packed last year, but that is the limit. In 
talking to our can manufacturer a few days ago he 
stated to date they had shipped 25 per cent of the cans 
they shipped last year, and that only a miracle would 
result in their customers having enough produce to 
draw a total of 60 per cent of last year’s cans. Figures 
as to our 1926 pack are totaled to night of September 
18th. The first killing frost here averages October 6th 
to 10th. By that time all canners’ crops will have been 
harvested, and even if frost is thirty or sixty days late, 
the pack will not be increased, as the long spell of wet 
weather ruined the tomato vines and there are no small 
tomatoes and no blossoms on the vines. 

New Church, Va., September 18—Contracted 50 
per cent of usual acreage and only have about 25 per. 
cent of yield on same. Packed 30,000 cases last season 
and will do well to get 5,000 this season. 

Troutville, Va., September 21.—About 40 per cent 
acreage and about 60 per cent yield. 

Argyle, Wis., September 20—Reduced acreage. 
Will have very few tomatoes, as the heavy rains have 
cut the yield along with the poor start they had. What 
tomatoes we are getting are of a very fine quality. 

CORN. 

Ridgely, Md., September 20—We packed three- 
fifths of last year’s pack from an increased acreage 
over 1925. 

Ortonville, Minn., September 20—Finished pack- 
ing last week. Normal pack on usual acreage. Fine 
quality. 

New Freedom, Pa., September 21—Those canners 
who pack corn only are practically through with an ex- 
tremely short pack. Our pack, including succotash, to 
date is 45 per cent of last year’s total. We are hoping 
we can make this 50 per cent before the season ends. 

CUCUMBERS. 

Sidney, Ind., September 21—Acreage about same 

as last year. Yield about two-thirds of last year. 
SWEET POTATOES. 

Pocomoke City, Md., September 21—70 per cent 
normal. 

Brookhaven, Miss., September 19-—Apparently 20 
rer cent short compared to last season. 

BEANS. 

Brookhaven, Miss., September 19—Stringless—A 
shortage of 40 per cent. 

Argyle, Wis., September 20—Stringless—Increas- 
ed acreage. About a 60 per cent yield. Yield cut by 
drought, especially on the wax beans.. The green were 

stunted by dry weather and didn’t come up to expecta- 
tions. The quality is good. 
BEETS. 

Argyle, Wis., September 20—Increased acreage 
but expect about an 80 per cent yield, because of dry 
weather and grub worms. Will start packing this week. 
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LEWIS CUTTER 


— 
Beans, Okra, Celery, Rhubarb 


Altention, Mr. Canner:- If your cutter does not cut old and 
stringy beans clean, then you should have a Lewis 
Cutter, which cuts perfectly. 

We also build; Pineapple Peelers, Corers, Sizers and Slicers, Power Can 

Testers for any size cans, up to 5 gallon Oil Cans. 


E. J. LEWIS Middleport, N. Y. 


ALL PRODUCTS cooked successfully, ONLY 
in RETORTS. 

IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS RETORT. 
Constructed to use either dry steam or open bath 
process. 


MADE 
BY 


ZASTRUW 
MACAINE CO. 


INC. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 


This illustrates our Body- 
Maker and Double Seamer 
combined. It sets the pace 
in Square-Can-Manu- 
facture. 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
210 N. Ashland Avenue CHICAGO 


.“80 SQUARE CANS with FALSE Seam, 
PER MINUTE and getting fine results.” 


Those words from 
a satisfied customer 
tell the story. 


THOMSON & TAYLOR CO. | 


Western Coffee & Spice Mills Established 1865 
Chicago 
Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
Chicago, Ill. August 15th, 1926 
Gentlemen:- 


In answer to your inquiry we are pleased to advise you 
that we are running your No. 53 square can Seamer ata 
speed of better than 80 square cans with false-seams per 
minute and getting fine results. We like your machine. 

Very truly yours, THOMSON & TAYLOR CO. Per A. L. Forsberg. 
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CANNED FOODS WEEK NEWS. 
To Local Chairmen: 


Last year a large number of local committees pre- 
pared leaflets or circulars which they distributed 
among retailers to arouse their interest in Canned 
Foods Week. The circulars produced excellent results, 
and it will be a big help if the same plan is followed this 

year. 
. It was suggested that the National Committee pre- 
pare something for this purpose, and there are en- 
closed copies of a leaflet that the National Committee 
can supply to any local committee at 50 cents per hun- 
dred, postpaid. 

If you deisre a supply of these leaflets, please 
place your order promptly, so that the printer will be 
enabled to make deliveries at an early date. Arrange- 
ments have been made to ensure prompt filling of all or- 
ders received from local committees. Very truly yours, 


ROYAL F. CLARK, Chairman. 
Canned Foods Week Committee. 


(Note—As you will see, this is a splendid circular 
for the retailers—the grocers. What about the can- 
ners? They are supposed to be “putting on” this party, 
and hosts generally do not sit down idle. They ought 
to be the busiest persons at the party. Get busy, cat- 
ners, and hold up your end.) 


ARE YOU READY? 
Canned Foods Week November 10-20. 


Canned Foods Week is more than a routine event 
of the grocery year. It is a time— 


‘When the grocer can put on the biggest sales 
Grive of the year in one of the most important lines, if 
not the most important, in his store. 

When he can get, for the asking, the assistance of 
jobber, broker, canner, and every other interest con- 
nected with the canned foods industry and trade. 

When he gets the benefit of nation-wide publicity 
and advertising directed toward popularizing canned 
foods and increasing their consumption, 

When national advertisers of canned foods link up 
their advertising with a general campaign to educate 
consumers to the merit of canned foods and the advan- 
tage of buying in quantities. 


Where to Get Information. 


Grocers who want to participate in this year’s 
sales drive and get their share of the resulting profits 
should immediately consult their jobbers ur their job- 
bers’ salesmen. In most important markets local com- 
mittees have been appointed, headed by jobbers or 
brokers, from which the grocer can secure display ma- 
terials, likewise assistance in the most effective use of 
these materials and in planning for special sales. If 
there is no local committee in your territory, your job- 
ber can arrange to get these sales helps direct from the 
National Committee in charge of the campaign. 


Supplies You Can Get. 


Attractive display materials will be furnished to 
you free of charge. They include: 
Window posters, in four colors, 1534, by 2114 inches. 
Paper streamers, in three colors, 33/4, by 15 inches. 
Muslin banners, in three colors, 101% by 42 inches. 
The posters and paper streamers will enable you 
with the use-of canned foods from your stock to dress 
exceptionally attractive windows. If you can make 
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your customers and others stop at your windows, you 
have taken the big step toward getting them inside to 
make a purchase. 

The muslin banners are for use on delivery trucks 
and wagons. They are to be displayed in advance of 
the sales drive. 

If you want, in addition, some special helps, you 
can purchase them at moderate prices from firms which 
have devised them especially for Canned Foods Week. 
These include three-color pennants in two sizes, seals or 
stickers for use on correspondence and on packages, 
buttons for clerks, etc. Samples are in the hands of the 


lecal committees, which will furnish information as to 
cost, ete. 


What You Can Do 


When you make up your mind to get into Canned 
Foods Week, right then is the time to start definite 
plans for your sale—not the details, of course, but 
your general scheme. In making your plans, the fol- 
lowing suggestions based on the successful experience 
of grocers in earlier campaigns will prove helpful. 

Get in touch with the local committee. 


If you don’t know who is at the head of this 
committee, ask your jobber or his salesman. 
If the committee calls a meeting of retailers, 
attend it, take part in it, and help shape up 
the campaign. 
Consult with your clerks and others who wiil help put 
on the sale in your store. 
Get their ideas, for when you get their inter- 
est you'll have their co-operation. And when 
you have their whole-hearted assistance a 
big part of the detail work will be lifted 
from your shoulders. 
Plan your store activities to harmonize, so far as pos- 
sible, with the plans of the local committee. 


This will make the work easier for both your- 
self and the local committee. 


Arrange to get your share of the posters, streamers, 
banners, etc., that will be supplied by the local com- 
mittee. 

If you have a window trimmer, get his ideas 
before asking for supplies. 

If one of your clerks, does this work, consult 
him and have him figure out what you will 
need and can effectively use. 

Plan your window trims well in advance. 


Go over your stocks and see what can be used 
to make an attractive display in connection 
with the posters and streamers. 

If price cards are neeed, have attractive ones 
prepared and make the figures stand out. 

_- If you want to get your clerks “up on their 
toes,” offer a prize for the best window- 
trim suggestion. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ). 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


: 
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CANNED FOODS WEEK 
November 10th -- 20th 


Promote the Canning Industry and its many 
allied interests by emphasizing to consumers 


the extraordinary value of all products in tin. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 
GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
3500 East Biddle Street, © BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


New York Office: 17 Battery Place. 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause of swells and flat sours by the useof 


When you buy quality, you are investing; 
When you buy cheapness, you are spending. 


| 6 & 8 WEST LOMBARD @DsT. 
| BALTIMORE, MD. 
Oo 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


a Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


MACHINISTS 
The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


When you think of Seeds, think of Landreth, either for spot or 
future. Weare the oldest Seed House in America, this being our 
142nd year. If we had not given good seeds, good attention to 
business, and tair prices, we could not have existed so long. 
Write us for prices on any variety, in any quantity, at any time. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


ENRY A. Kes & @ONS 


STEAM AND MILL SUPPLIES PIPE FITTERS—BOILER MAKERS 


HEATING, VENTILATING PLAZA 6498-6499 


LANDRETH’S SEEDS 


Established 1784 | BRISTOL, PA. | 
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SWEET CORN FOR CANNING. 
By the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, 


September 27, 1926 


Washington. 


September 16, 1926. 
Acreage and revised indicated yield and production for 1926, based on the conditions as reported for 


September 1, compared with 1925. 
Acreage 


Yield per Acre Production 
Indicated Forecast 
1925 1926 1925 Aug.1,Sept.1, 1925 Aug. 1, Sept. 1, 
State 1926 1926 1926 1926 
Acres Acres Tons Tons’ Tons Tons Tons Tons 
RET LORE 3,800 2,700 2.7 2.4 2.4 10,300 6,500 6,500 
sana csehaieeacantniinan 70,000 54,600 2.4 2.5 2.5 168,000 136,500 136,500 
31,000 27,900 2.4 2.5 2.3 74,400 69,800 64,200 
70,000 51,100 2.5. 2.2 2.6 175,000 112,400 132,900 
15,630 15,160 2.8 2.7 2.6 43,800 40,900 39,400 
33,500 26,130 2.5 2.2 90,400 65,300 57,500 
17,500 12,080 2.5 2.1 2.1 43,800 25,400 25,400 
ni ctcaccaceraiaiaacaiebeled 26,000 22,620 2.0 2.4 2.5 52,000 54,300 56,600 
ETT 10,000 7,500 2.2 2.3 2.3 22,000 17,200 17,200 
New Hampshire....................ss000 1,470 1,190 2.6 2.1 2.2 3,800 2,500 2,600 
SS | ere 30,000 25,820 2.1 2.1 2.0 63,000 54,200 51,600 
32,000 24,640 3.2 2.2 2.1 102,400 54,200 51,700 
SSAA T CTT 4,500 3,240 3.6 2.4 2.0 16,200 7,800 6,500 
2,620 2,790 2.6 2.2 2.0 6,800 6,100 5,600 
18,000 17,820 2.5 2.2 | 45,000 39,200 37,400 
4,500 5,130 2.3 2.4 1.5 8,600 12,300 7,700 
| EE EOE 370,520 300,420 2.5 23 2.3 925,500 704,600 699,300 
CABBAGE FOR KRAUT. 
Acreage, indicated yield and forecast of production for 1926, with comparisons. 
Acreage Yield per Acre Production 
State 1924 1925 Indicated 1924 1925 1926 
1924 1925 1926 1926 
Acres Acres Acres Tons Tons’ Tons Tons Tons Tons 
I sei antnatinilanbion’s 90 100 100 8.7 9.5 8.8 4,000 4,400 15,500 
Pes eee 730 420 360 11.0 13.0 12.3 1,000 1,300 1,200 
SELES LT 460 220 290 8.0 8.0 8.5 5,800 3,400 3,100 
OOO 1,310 1,190 1,150 8.0 7.0 8.2 3,700 1,500 2,400 
NS LTE 460 420 420 9.9 10.0 10.8 13,000 11,900 12,400 
Ee TTR 3,060 2,170 1,930 10.8 10.0 9.8 5,000 4,200 4,100 
1,810 1,410 1,850 14.5 12.3 12.6 44,400 26,700 24,300 
Washington ................. 290 330 380 10.0 9.0 10.7 18,100 12,700 19,800 
TID | cnewssvainncessesscee 2,540 1,970 1,790 8.0 12.0 11.0 2,300 4,000 4,200 
Other States.................; 460 460 1,760 9.4 10.0 11.5 23,900 19,700 20,600 
11,210 8,690 10,030 10.8 10.3 10.7 121,200 89,800 107,600 
CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES. 
Acreage, indicated yield and forecast of production for 1926, with comparisons. 
Production 
Acreage Yield per Acre (000 omitted) 
Forecast Indicated Forecast 
1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 
State Acres Acres Acres Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. Bu. 
2,150 3,210 3,560 114 153 118 245 491 420 
2,800 3,500 2,900 35 102 65 98 357 188 
TIAMOIS .2...n0secrevererenveversesenenensveenene 1,310 1,630 390 28 70 37 37 114 14 
7,240 8,430 7,250 26 51 51 188 430 370 
Iowa 2,250 2,850 630 20 62 58 45 37 
35,440 36,810 25,030 24 55 50 851 2,025 1,252 
MINNCSOtA ...........0rerereseosenssenrerneeee 3,940 4,340 2,300 17 45 50 67 195 115 
330 1,050 780 40 58 36 13 61 28 
New ERE eee en 1,530 1,320 920 33 115 45 50 152 Al 
1,560 2,250 1,600 32 12 48 50 162 77 
430 670 530 30 145 63 13 97 33 
IID. soxpsencsvsnisonnnesnsnsnosesioniossi 17,990 20,960 11,950 28 58 62 504 1,216 741 
8,440 13,110 10,360 46 102 61 388 1,337 632 
85,410 100,130 68,200 30 68 58 2,549 6,814 3,948 
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GRADERS 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


IT DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


Whether you wash your cans or not. Wise 
buyers prefer to purchase from canners who 
pack a quality product in clean cans. | 


The Hansen Sanitary Can Washer 


not only wins the buyer’s respect for your can- 
ned goods; it increases your factor of safety 


against spoilage. It actually decreases the 
number of swells due to bacteria found in dirt 
and dust. 


Improve the quality and saleability of next year’s 


pack by ordering a HANSEN now. 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corp. 
84-90 Hamilton St. 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 
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WIDE IMPORTANCE OF PLANT-FOOD MINERALS 


War Illustrated Interdependence of Nations Upon Raw 


Materials for Nurturing Crops. 


(This is the introductory address of Charles H. 
MacDowell, of Chicago, chairman of the conference of 
raw materials of the fertilizer industry, which was held 
August 12, 13 and 14 by the Institute of Politics at Wil- 
liams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts.) 


By Charles H. MacDowell. 


ERTILIZER materials are important items in do- 

mestic and international commerce. They pos- 

‘sess social and economic values of major import- 

ance in the upbuilding and maintenance of an efficient 

civilization. Certain fertilizer ingredients are key 

materials in warfare and munition requirement com- 
petes with farm demand in war times. 


Fertilizer use increases yields, hastens maturity 
of the plant, minimizes population pressure, reduces 
the need for food and other field imports, permits great- 
er urban activity with lower cost for manufactured 
goods, reduces farm labor expense and lessens trans- 
portation miles. 


Materials entering into the manufacture of fertil- 
izers are found in natural deposits, are salvaged from 
industrial waste, are manufactured synthetically. Their 
national possession makes for safety; their absence 
tends to create uneasiness. : 


The development of the fertilizer industry concur- 
rently with modern agricultural practice is one of the 
outstanding scientific and engineering achievements 
of the past century. It is well, therefore, to study the 
present status of the industry and its potential power 
that a better understanding may be had by those who 
strive for informed public opinion. 


In the fertilizer trade three chemical elements are 
at present considered in purchase, manufacture and 
sale: nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium. Materials con- 
taining these elements in various chemical combina- 
tions are, therefore, classed as fertilizer raw materials. 
The stability and availability of the elements as plant 
food in these materials vary. Mechanical and chemi- 
cal treatment is often necessary. This is especially 
true with phosphorus and nitrogen containing mate- 
rials, and leads to the inclusion of sulfur and sulfide 
ores in the fertilizer raw materials group, as sulfuric 
acid is a largely used reagent. By-product sulfuric acid 
from smelter fume is a plant food element, and other 
- necessary elements, such as magnesium and calcium, 

are found in commercial fertilizers, but are not figured 
in their monetary value. Still other elements may be 
added to the list where plant requirements and soil de- 
ficiencies disclose their need. 


Malnutrition of Plants—The consumption of fertil- 
izer materials is growing in all parts of the world, as 
progressively depleted soils and increasing population 
disclose the need, and science prepares the way. Grow- 
ing plants cannot travel far for their food. If usable 
plant food is not present within the growing radius of 
the plant in proper balance and insufficient quantity for 
its healthy development, the plant suffers. Malnutri- 
tion may not be commonly recognized in plants, but it 
exists and it is a large factor in increasing production 
costs. Well nourished plants provide greater value as 
food than do starved plants. Herbert Spencer, in his 
“Principles of Biology,” states with keen acumen: 
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When it has once set in, sexual genesis is 
scanty or imperfect unless nutrition is good. 
Though the served plant may blossom, yet many 
of its blossoms will fall; and such seeds as it pro- 
duces will be ill furnished with those enveloping 
structures and that store of albumen, etc., needed 
to give good: chances of successful germination— 
the number of surviving offspring will be dimin- 
ished. 

This statement has been beautifully borne out in 
experimental work on tomatoes at Purdue University, 
for although many of the plants blossomed profusely, 
yet unless sufficient plant food was present, and in the 
proper ratio of the necessary elements, many of the 
blossoms were lost and failed of fruition. 


Nature and Plant Food—Nature diffuses plant 
food, but she also concentrates the raw materials for 
plant food. Industry, also, through centralized manu- 
facturing concentrates the materials for fertilizers, 
making possible profitable by-product recovery, as for 
instance in the packing, coking and vegetable oil indus- 
tries. Large natural deposits of phosphate, nitrogen- 
bearing materials and potash salts have been located. 
Many of these have been developed and possess land 
and water transport. By-product coke and coal-gas ni- 
trogen is being won in increasing tonnages. Sluggish 
nitrogen is being successfully wedded to active hydro- 
gen by pressure, heat and catalysis, to give fixed nitro- 
gen. The nitrogen starvation worry of Sir William 
Crookes is no longer our concern. 

World potash reserves and developments are 
ample, and potash prospecting is active; so potash 
needs seem assured for generations. Ample deposits of 
sulfur and sulfide ore are available, and electric current 
methods of recovering phosphorus from its ore are com- 
ing into use. The world’s supplies of fertilizer mate- 
rials are plentiful. 

Our concern is about national location, fluidity of 
movement, competition, monopoly extortion, discrimi- 
nation against and aversion to foreign capital and 
trade, governmental restrictions—all these barriers 
make for greater costs. Our production is economic 
and technical—how to gather, distribute and use our 
resources with the least possible waste and at the low- 
est cost to accomplish the best results in the mine, the 
factory, and on the farm. The statement of the prob- 
lem is simple, its solution is not so easy. The barriers 
are many; intense nationalism, excessive export and 
import duties, uneconomic competition, the disturbing 
effect of warfare, the entrance of governments into in- 
dustrial activities—all are ills of international trade. 


What the War Disclosed—The war disclosed quite 
fully the interdependence of nations for raw materials 
and especially on fertilizer materials. From these ex- 
periences much national self-consciousness has devel- 
oped. National independence is the order of the day. 
The instinct of self-preservation is involved. This is 
especially true with regard to nitrogen and potash. The 
Allied out-of-country key raw material was sodium ni- 
trate, a water-borne product, a Chilean monopoly. Its 
plentiful supply was necessary in the large production 
of propellant powders, high explosives and many neces- 
sary war materials, as well as for soil application. To 
obtain an adequate supply was difficult ; sea control and 
large ship tonnage were necessary. The Allies did not 
possess the technical and engineering knowledge re- 
quisite to build and operate the Harber type of 
nitrogen-fixation plants which were so successfully de- 
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Boost 


Essentials 


for 


Good Seed 


Canned Foods Week. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO. 
Breeders & Growers 
Canners, Varieties 
Peas - Beans - Corn 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Found 


Foundation Stocks in 
Critical Selections 


Intense Breeding R O G E RS 


Expert Supervision 


Reg. Trade Mark 


~ ATTRACTIVE 


LABELS 


Is your Brand protected ? fea 


ARABOL 
Adhesives for Food-Packers 


If your labels are worth anything at 
all, aren’t they worth sticking 
SECURELY ? 


ARABOL labeling glues guarantee 
to deliver your advertising message 
to the consumers of your products. 


THE ARABOL MFG. CO. 


New York: 110 East 42nd St. 


trade mark bureau is at your 
service. Ask Gamse—‘‘He knows” 


H.GAMSE & BRO 


Lithographers 


-GAMSE BUILDING 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Chicago: (Cicero), Ill. 
Baltimore: 1417 Thames St. 


Boston: 12 Commercial Wharf 
Philadelphia: 123 N. 5th St. 
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veloped and used by Germany. As the result of this 
experience synthetic nitrogen fixation is almost a reli- 
gion in many countries, and a number of plants have 


been and are being installed without regard to the . 


world’s available supplies and the large investment of 
capital. Meanwhile Chile’s nitrate trade seems to be 
decreasing. 


The Case of Potash—The blockade of Germany de- 
prived the potash buyers of a large part of their potash 
needs during the war period. Plant potash starvation 
was not uncommon in many sections. Even our safety 
matches suffered. Prices rose to unheard-of heights. 
Some progress was made in developing an American 
potash industry, located mainly midwest and west. 
With the resumption of German and Alsation ship- 
ments, these plants, with one notable exception, were 
closed, as the handicap of heavy manufacturing cost 
and high freights to consuming centers proved too 
great to permit meeting foreign competition. Agricul- 
tural potash is consumed largely in the Atlantic Coastal 
Plain section tributary to ports to which foreign potash 
can be cheaply transported by water. Germany and 
France practically control the world’s potash trade. 
Spain is coming in with a small production, and Poland 
produces a relatively insignificant tonnage. The strong- 
est competition here is offered by the American Potash 
and Chemical Corporation, located at Searles Lake, 
near Los Angeles. Our government is making every 
effort to develop potash deposits, fearing foreign mo- 
nopoly. 

The Central Powers were cut off from their supply 
of phosphate rock during the World War. The conse- 
quent shortage of phosphorus left field scars still show- 
ing in decreased farm yields as compared with pre-war. 
The production of basic slag (a phosphorus carrier), a 
sub-product of steel made from high phosphorus Min- 
ette ores, was heavy. Germany made every possible 
use of this material. The phosphorus in this form is 
slowly available as compared with super-phosphate 
made from phosphate rock and is best suited for 
meadow fertilization. Germany and Europe generally 
are dependent on outside sources for their phosphorus 
supplies. These are secured mostly from America and 
Northern Africa. 


In pre-war days sulfuric acid for the most part was 
prepared from sulfide ores, the bulk of which were im- 
ported. The war changed the situation, because of the 
scarcity and high cost of shipping, and it was respon- 
sible for the remarkable development of American sul- 
fur deposits. Today elementary sulfur is the main raw 
material in America for sulfuric acid, and a brisk ex- 
port trade is carried on in sulfur. 

What Is Best for All?—These examples illustrate 
the interdependence of nations in securing basic raw 
materials needed to grow larger field crops. 

Foreign commerce is a two-day movement. Sales 
pay for purchases. Reciprocity is necessary in normal 
commerce. How far should each nation go to become 
largely self-sustaining, regardless of the producing ca- 
pacity of other countries? We have on the one side the 
philosophy of war preparedness and self-preservation; 
on the other, the reciprocity features involved in for- 
eign commerce. For instance, in the case of potash, we 
are asking France to pay us some portion of her war 
indebtedness; Germany has American claims to settle 
and reparations to pay; shall substantial potash pur- 
chases be made from France? Shall we buy potash and 
nitrogen compounds from Germany? We sell manufac- 
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tured products to Chile. Shall we buy her nitrates and 
provide her with paying power to purchase our prod- 
ucts? What is best for all of us? 

It is easier to buy than to produce, but industry 
swims against the tide and ventures to develop. Shall 
we let the situation grow along the line of free initia- 
tive, with a feeling that excessive monopoly prices can 
be prevented by this, or shall we administer stimulants 
in the form of protective tariffs to encourage early de- 
velopment of some of our resources, and thus increase 
farm costs. 


What Is Best Policy ?—The fertilizer industry has 
taken the position that there should be no duty as- 
sessed on materials entering into the making of fertil- 
izers for farmers. Is this position sound? Shall we 
hothouse the development of nitrogen fixation by sub- 
sidies and duties, or shall we let these ventures develop 
on their merits as needed? Shall we assess a duty on 
potash to develop a domestic supply beyond that which 
naturally might be produced without protection? At 
present we assess no duty on agricultural potash. A 
five dollar a ton duty is levied on sulfate of ammonia, a 
commodity we are exporting in substantial quantities. 
Urea, which will be used increasingly in agriculture, 
now carries a 35 per cent ad valorem duty. Apart from 
these and one or two minor exceptions, the United 
States stands for no duty on fertilizer raw materials. 
Shall this policy be continued ? 


CONDITIONS IN OREGON AND WASHINGTON. 
As Seen by the Meinrath Corbaley Company. 


_ September 11, 1926. 

UR 1926 packing season is approaching an end. 

Blackberries, prunes and_ string beans are 

through. Some canners have quit on pears, but 

the larger canners will run until early October 
finishing orders. Part of the beet crop remains to be 
packed, and the vegetable canners have carrots, par- 
snips, onions, pumpkin and squash yet to run. The 
apple pack will commence in two weeks and will finish 
with a much shorter season than usual. 


The canners are closing the season in a conserva- 
tive frame of mind. They recognize the increased dis- 
position of buyers to want to pick up canned fruits and 
vegetables from month to’month as they use them. 
They see how this policy of deferred buying has worked 
out on strawberries, raspberries and loganberries where 
the season is only a few weeks away, and yet the be- 
lated buying has practically cleaned the spot stocks. 

But on the other hand they see that the buyers are 
demanding a lower price level on the items now being 
packed, and they can see no reason why they should 
make an overpack for a market that wants to buy 
under cost of production. 


Of course, the canners themselves are partially 
responsible for this viewpoint. They are so accustomed 
to packing only against orders that they become 
alarmed when they see that they are likely to accumu- 
late a surplus of one grade or size, and they weaken 
their own markets during the packing season. 

The average canner has become so accustomed to 
having buyers bid him down on any item that he has in 
stock that he does not dare accumulate a normal stock 
to take care of repeat business that may naturally be 
expected during the winter and spring months. 
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Bliss No. 15K Automatic Flanger 


The list of can manufacturers who have for years 
used the Bliss No. 15K Automatic Flanger in- 
cludes the best known names in the can indus- 
try. These concerns manufacture cans every day 
and must have the best equipment. That a large 
percentage of the machines in these plants were 
sold on repeat orders is a very good indication of 
what the users think of the machine and a user 
knows what the machine will do. Ask a user. 

We build complete lines of Automatic Can 
Making Machinery. High Speed lines for large 
production—Semi-Automatic lines—Hand and 
Foot operated equipment. 


BLISS MACHINERY 
E. W. BLISS CO., BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Factories: Brooklyn, N. Y. Hastings, Mich. Salem,O. Cleveland, O. 


Sales Offices: Detroit Cleveland Chicago Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
Cincinnati New Haven Rochester 


Foreign Factories and Offices: London, Eng. Turin, Italy Paris, France 


Patented 


No. 452 
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CANNERY SUPPLIES 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. 


Retorts—Process 


Kettles— Baltimore, Md. 

Robt. Sindall Harry Stansb 
obt. Sindal arry Stansbury 
Pres. & Tres. Vice-Pres. Robins Steam Hoist 


QUALITY IN THE SEED 


IS NECESSARY 


FOR QUALITY IN THE CAN 


We grow only quality seed. Our satisfied customers are our best reference. 
We stand on our record. 


Canners’ Varieties of Seed Peas Exclusively. 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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This condition promises to work out to the unusual 
disadvantage of both canners and independent distrib- 
utors during the consuming season of 1926-27 because 
of the large present consuming power of the American 
people. , 

We continue to see that in the distribution of the 
heaviest fruit crop that has ever been harvested. 

Take Bartlett pears as an illustration: The total 
crop of pears in the three states in 1926 is estimated at 
about 400,000 tons, as against a crop last year of 275,- 
000 tons. Out of the crop of 1925 the canners of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington put away about 100,000 
tons in cans for winter consumption. This left less 
than 175,000 tons for the fresh markets. 

With the pear pack still in progress no accurate 
figures on the canned production can be made until Oc- 
tober. 

In California the increased pack above last year is 
being made by the Packing Corporation. Some smaller 
independents are not packing pears at all. Their plants 
are too heavily laden with peaches. 

In Oregon and Washington the two largest Cali- 
fornia factors are also running heavily on pears, but 
the independent operators are generally figuring on a 
pack smaller than last year. The total northern pack 
will run at least 10 per cent and more likely 15 per 
cent below last year. 

This indicates that the pears canned for winter 
consumption will be slightly below last season, which 
leaves about 300,000 tons for the fresh markets. 

The American people are buying and eating about 
80 per cent more fresh pears than they purchased last 
season, and this enormous volume is going into con- 
sumption practically without price demoralization. 
With the exception of four days during the height of 
the Georgia peach movement, the fresh pear market 
has held almost a constant level. 

So stronger demonstration can be given of the vol- 
ume of a food product that will be consumed by the 
American peple, provided it is offered at a reasonable 
price. 

Our protest is because we are not getting our share 
of this increase. Canned foods buyers generally do 
not see that this same increase can be carried over into 
the merchandising of canned pears at reasonable prices. 
The only important increase in sight is in the volume of 
the two big advertised brands, and this is of no practi- 
cal value to our organization or to the distributing gro- 
cers with whom we work. 

The pear pack will be completed by the first part 
of October. Canners generally have the fruit bought to 
finish their orders. They are now selling the odd lots 
in certain grades and sizes. 

One of the peculiarities of this season is the extent 
to which an alleged weakness in the market is being 
created by offerings from misplaced little packers who 
are trying to handle pears for the first time. One of 
the ablest Middle Western grocers bought syrup pears 
at about 10 per cent off the going market, and then was 
discomfited to learn that the pears were being packed 
in the basement of a residence by a man who thought 
that he could rig up home equipment and get more 
money out of the fruit in his orchard. 


Another low offering that has been quoted by buy- 
ers as an evidence of demoralization was made by a fish 
canner who had not handled pears before. 

These offerings are given credence that they 
should not have on a quality product like pears. Ex- 
perienced buyers know that pear packing involves 
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more thorough organization and better workmanship 
than any other fruit. ‘ 


An influence that is improving the market is the 


_ apparent shortage of Bartlett pears in New York. This 


is of value to Oregon and Washington because buyers 
know that northern pears are the only ones that can be 
canned in the New York style with the flavor. 

The last runs of the prune pack closed this week. 
Canners generally quit when they completed their or- 
ders. Some of them accumulated a few hundred cases 
of surplus in the different grades because of the fresh 
fruit that they had to accept in order to be sure they 
would deliver in full; but there is a real shortage of the 
syrup grades. The canners were afraid to pack an ex- 
cess because of the efforts to purchase No. 2!4 fancy at 
less than $1.60 and No. 10 water at less than $3.00. 

The blackberry pack was completed with an excess 
of No. 10 blackberries in the Puyallup Valley, but with 
canners elsewhere quitting as close to their orders as 
they could. As is usual with all of the Northwestern 
berries, there is developing shortage of syrup grades. 

Somewhere, somehow, we would like to express in 
words strong enough to go home with every buyer in 
the country that there isn’t a canner in the Northwest 
who thoughtfully packs anything above his orders to 
take care of later trade, or make a speculative profit. 
They contract the fruit to pack their orders, and any 
excess is the result of the grades not matching orders 
or error in fruit contracts. 

The huckleberry pack is starting with indications 
that the crop will be lighter than expected. This sub- 
stitute for the blueberries will be packed for three 
weeks yet, and No. 10 huckleberries can still be con- 
firmed at $8.50. 

The total volume of apples ‘sold by the Northwest- 
ern canners is far below last year’s pack. Canners are 
endeavoring to contract their apples to handle their or- 
ders, but there is no special interest in additional busi- 
ness. The margin is too small. 

The early items of Northwestern pack are in scat- 
tered supply. One canner has some No. 10 rhubarb. 
Another canner has a few No. 1 fancy strawberries. 
Five or six canners have some odd lots of Cuthberts. 
There are small lots of fancy and choice black raspber- 
ries, but no No. 10 water. 

We have been unable to locate sufficient fancy lo- 
ganberries in No. 2 and No. 10 to take care of the or- 
ders that we have now. There are a few lots of No. 2 
choice, and one lot of No. 1 fancy. Also about a dozen 
canners have fractional lots of No. 10 water. 

Most canners are cleaned up on their cherries, but 
there are some odd lots. One canner has a block of 
No. 21% choice that he wants to sell. 

No canner in the Northwest has 1,000 cases of 
black cherries, but there are a few odd lots of No. 214 
fancy and choice, and probably half-a-dozen lots of No. 
10 water. 

Pitted No. 10 Royal Annes and black cherries are 
in demand as substitutes for the scarce pitted red 
sours. 


AGRICULTURAL WEEK PLANNED AT SESQUI. 


HE week of October 25 to 30 has been selected as 

i “Agricultural Week” at the Sesqui-Centennial in 

Philadelphia, and extensive exhibits and _ pro- 
grams are being planned. 

At a recent meeting in the State Department of 

Agriculture at Harrisburg a plan was agreed upon 
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The 1927 
ALMANAC 


THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


IS NOW BEING COMPILED 


seed readers of this journal have no idea how the Supply 

Men scheme and plan—and spend money—to sell you! ! 
You need their supply—be it what it may—and they need 
your business. 


Here, in The Canning Trade, would seem to be the logical 
place for both of you to meet—and it is. 


Next to this journal—must be the annual Almanac, which the 
whole world uses every day. Not to be listed as an advertiser 
in this Almanac, in the minds of the great bulk of the canners, 
is not to be counted among the Supply Men to this industry. 
This Almanac is the Blue Book or Who’s Who of Supplydom. 


The advertising forms are now open. 
The best locations go quickly. 


All machinery and Supply Men—all Canned Foods Brokers— 
all Canned Foods Packers should be advertisers in this annual 
Almanac. 


It is the best single-time advertising medium in the canning 
and allied industries. 


There is nothing else like it. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE CANNING TRADE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Order Space Now ! 
The rates are most reasonable. 
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whereby each day of the week will have special signifi- 
cance. Monday will be Cereal Day, with exhibits of 
corn, wheat and buckwheat featured; Tuesday Grange 
Day, with a program emphasizing the history and 
growth of the Grange in Pennsylvania; Wednesday 
Dairy Day, with emphasis upon an exhibit of dairy 
products including market milk, ice cream, butter, etc., 
and a program including a national speaker; Thursday 
Poultry Day, with an exhibit of eggs featured; Friday 
Vegetable Day, with an exhibit of potatoes, celery, cab- 
bage, mushrooms, etc.; Saturday Apple Day, with em- 
phasis upon an extensive display of Pennsylvania- 
grown apples. 

All the exhibits will be entirely educational and 
will continue throughout the week. The importance 
of Pennsylvania as an agricultural state will be re- 
flected in these extensive exhibits of her choicest farm 
products. 


WHEN ICE FORMED ON FOURTH OF JULY. 


Mr. Brown Harks Back to 1816 and Takes Gloomy View 
for 1927. 


(From the Maryland Farmer.) 


To the Editor Maryland Farmer: 

There has been so much comment during and fol- 
lowing the heated spell of July and early August on the 
failure of an alleged forecast that 1926 would be sum- 
merless, that I would like to furnish you the facts. 

No one has made any forecast that either this year 
or next year would be “sunimerless.” For three years 
past I have made forecasts that the crop season of 
1926-1927 in the Southern Hemisphere and the crop 
season of 1927 in the Northern Hemisphere would wit- 
ness a return of the conditions of 1816, the historically 
famous “Year Without a Summer.” That title was 
given to the year by English papers in 1816 and adopt- 
ed in America. It has been used by me because it was 
the title of the year, just as I would refer to George 
Washington as “The Father of His Country,” without 
charging promiscuity. 

I enclose evidence in confirmation. I do not pre- 
dict that next year will be summerless any more than 
I ever predicted that this year would be summerless. 
I have forecasted repeatedly that crop conditions in th2 
two hemispheres, as above outlined, will be so serious- 
ly affected by abnormal weather as to endanger the 
food supply of the world. That means violent swings 
from heat to cold, from drought to floods. It means 
the wrong’ weather at the wrong time. And yet the so- 
called “averages” of temperature and rainfall could be 
normal. 

To illustrate: Over the whole Northwestern secton 
cf the United States and Canada south to the Ohio and 
Potomac Rivers there was a snowstorm June 17-19, 
1816, followed later by freezing temperatures and ice 
the night of July 4 and during the first week of Au- 
gust. Yet there were intervals of warmth. What 
would be the effect on all crops—corn, wheat, barley. 
oats, potatoes and vegetables generally—to have a rep- 
etition of that weather on approximately the same 
dates in 1927? Would it not be disastrous? Would it 
not require the war powers of the Government fully ex- 
erted to avert famine? Remember, the same type of 
weather occurred quite generally all over Europe and 
into Asia in 1816, extending into North Africa and the 
West Indies. The records are insufficient to indicate 
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how far it extended into the unsettled West of North 
America. 


The markets are just discovering what I had fore- 
casted many months ago, that the world is even now 
facing grain shortage approximating a billion bushels. 
This includes wheat, rye. corn, barley and oats. In the 
United States east of the Mississippi tens of millions of 
bushels of winter wheat unthreshed on the 20th of Au- 
gust were sprouting in the shocks from incessant and 
heavy rains. Very truly yours, 


(Signed) HERBERT JANVRIN BROWNE. 


INDIANA FIGURES SHOW PRICE RELATIONSHIP. 


Farm Dellar Worth Only Eighty Cents When Spent for 
Labor, but $1.10 in Plant Food. 


CCORDING to figures supplied by the state chem- 
A ist of Indiana, the average cost of a pound of ac- 
tual plant food in 1925 was only 18 per cent above 

the average price of similar plant food in 1914. 

This does not mean that the average cost of a ton 
of mixed fertilizer was only 18 per cent above the pre- 
war price. In fact, the price per ton in 1925 was 67 per 
cent higher than it was in 1914, but the average ton of 
fertilizers sold in 1925 contained 21.2 per cent of total 
plant food, whereas the average ton sold in 1914 con- 
tained only 15.6 per cent. Thus the increase in plant 
food per ton to a large extent offsets the increase in 
price. The actual cost of apound of plant food to the 
Indiana farmer in 1914 was 7.23 cents, and in 1925 it 
was 8.56 cents. 


These comparisons show that the cost of plant 
food has advanced only slightly during the past 12 
years. On the other hand, farm products, cheap as 
they are, have advanced in price to such an extent that 
fertilizers are relatively cheaper now than they were 
before the war, although farm products are still tao 
low in many cases when compared with most commod- 
ities that farmers buy. 


In August of this year the average price of farm 
products for the United States was 32 per cent above 
the pre-war level. In fact, the products sold from In- 
diana farms undoubtedly bring higher prices than are 
indicated by the average for the United States, for, al- 
though grains are only 28 per cent higher and dairy 
and poultry products are but 30 per cent above the 1914 
average, livestock prices are 44 per cent more and fruit 


and vegetables sell 66 per cent above their pre-war 
figure. 


The Indiana Farmer’s Dellar—In July the Indiana 
farmer’s dollar was worth only 85 cents in terms of all 
non-agricultural commodities, but when invested in fer- 
tilizer at present prices it is worth about $1.10 to $1.15. 
In addition to this favorable price comparison there is 
a further advantage in using fertilizer under present 
conditions, due to the extremely high cost of farm 
ste which is about 66 per cent above the pre-war 
evel. 

Prof. C. E. Millar, of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, recently reported the results of a number of 
experiments that have been conducted in that State. 
One of the tests showed that 203 bushels of wheat were 
produced on 10 acres of fertilized land by the use of 95 
hours of man labor. In unfertilized land 23.5 acres 
and 224 hours of labor were required to produce the 
same quantity of grain. Thus on the unfertilized land 
an hour of labor prouced only .9 of a bushel, while on 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Pea Viners 
Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Snippers 
Green Bean Graders 
Green Bean Cleaners 
Green Bean Cutters 
Can Markers 

Lift Trucks 
Conveyors 


Special Machinery Built to Order. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 


LEAVITT & EDDINGTON CO. 
Ogden, Utah 


BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH. CO. Ltd- 
CHAIN DRIVE TO STRAW CARRIER Hamilton, Ontario 


CUT BEVEL GEARS MOUNTED IN RIGID FRAME 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., INC. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SUCCESSOR TO 
CHISHOLM SCOTT CO. S. M. RYDER & SON 
Columbus, Ohio & Niagara Falls, N. Y. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


THAT FAMOUS 
DEL MONTE BRAND 


@ Del Monte is a brand which owes its unusual popularity partly to a 
thorough advertising and selling progrem and partly to the excellence 
of the product. 


@ The latter reason, however, is predominant in their success, as of 
course all repeat business depends upon excellency of product. 


@ Pfaudler equipment is used extensively in the manufacture of the Del 
Monte brand. 


Send for Canning Catalogs 


0 the California Packing Corporation. Canning Division ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Tomato Cookers 
Pre-heaters 


Brine Tanks 
Vacuum Pans 
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the fertilized field each hour of man labor resulted in 
2.1 bushels. 

Some Practical Economics—A further study of 
this test shows that the use of $115 worth of fertilizer 
on 40 acres resulted in yields of corn, oats, wheat and 
hay equal to the product of 71.8 acres of the same land 
without fertilizer. Furthermore, the fertilized land 
required only 306 hours of man labor and 856 hours of 
horse labor for the year, but on the unfertilized land 
559 hours of man and 1,586 hours of horse labor were 
required for the same crop production. On this basis 
the net saving for the year for each 40 acres fertilized 
amounted to $233. 

When the farm dollar will buy only 80 cents worth 
of labor and 110 cents worth of fertilizer it is certainly 
sound business to use more plant food and less labor 
wherever possible. 


“HARRY” IMWOLD SPREADS CHEER. 


N their circular letter of September 20th the W. F. 
Assau Canning Company, of Baltimore, say: 
Our Opinion—We were telling one of our custom- 

ers some of our troubles in getting raw materials this 
year in suitable quantity and of suitable quality, when 
the answer came over the ’phone: 
“Smile, don’t be cross, troubles are just a lot of apple 
sauce, 

Just smile a little bit; 
Smile away when you are blue, 
Or the undertaker will be paging you.” 

So, after hearing this, we pass it along to our 
friends and hope they will smile when they find they 
are getting short deliveries on their future orders, and 
when they find they will have to pay high prices for 
their supplies. We have very little to sell at present— 
list within tells the tale. 


BLOOD SERUM USED FOR EGG SUBSTITUTE. 
"Tex Smithsonian Institution has just installed an 


exhibit in the Industries and Arts Building of the 
National Museum to illustrate the use of beef 
blood as a substitute for eggs in bread and cake. 

The exhibit includes a cake made with the serum 
albumin obtained from beef blood, which, it is claimed, 
may replace thousands of tons of dried eggs whites im- 
ported from China every year. 

In collecting the blood a tubular knife is used so 
that the blood runs into the container without coming 
into contact with the animal’s hide. 

By special centrifuges the blood is separate into a 
steam of straw-colored plasma and a stream of red 
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has been incorporated in 
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liquor which contains the red corpuscles of the blood. 
This latter is sent to driers, where it is reduced to pow- 
der, which is used in blood tonics and other medicines 
to supply iron. 

The plasma goes through another process to re- 
move products which might render it rancid, and is 
then also dried to a powder. When properly prepared 
from inspected animals and processed under a strictly 
sanitary system, the dry serum albumin obtained in 
this way is a yellowish powder without objectionable 
odor or taste. A solution of this powder in water can 
be whipped with an egg beater into froth like the 
white of an egg, which it may replace in baking bread 
and cakes, or mixed with the dried egg powder. 


STOKELY BROTHERS ENJOIN SALE OF R. R. 
We take this from the Etowah (Tenn.) Enterprise: 


“Knoxville, Tenn., September 1—Getting rid of a 
railroad is about as hard a problem as losing the family 
cat, according to the experience of the owners of the K. 
and C., whose advertised sale of the road for junk Wed- 
nesday, was held up by an injunction from the Sevier 
Chancery Court. 

The delay Wednesday in turning loose the non- 
paying line of railway which runs from Knoxville to Se- 
viersville is the fourth or fifth effort of the present 
owners or recent owners to discontinue its operation. 

T. A. Wright, Jr., representing the owners, in an- 
nouncing injunction on Wednesday at the Knox county 
courthouse at the hour of the advertised sale, stated 
that the injunction did not compel the owners to op- 
erate the railroad, but he could not say whether the op- 
eration would cease or not. 

The injunction was secured by Stokeley Bros. Can- 
ning Company, who represented to the court that they 
wished to buy the railway as a going concern and ob- 
jected to its sale as junk. 

A temporary restraining order was secured and 
the proposed sale of the railway property was post- 
poned until September 30. Question of its operation 
between now and then was undecided yesterday.” 


TRADE-MARK SPECIALIST 


ATTORNEY AT LAW (Since 1906) PATENT COUNSEL 


Recommended by The American Wholesale Grocers Association 
and Other National Organizations, aggregating 10,000 Members. Ask 
for references and particulars of Special Offer to Canners. 


Cc. E. RICHARDSON 
Albee Building _ WASHINGTON, D. C. 
% 


in boxer construction 


Manufactured and Sold by 
Westminster Machine Works. 
Westminster, Md. 
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}* takes exceptionally good seed pea stock to produce the kind of High Quality 

canned foods that keep everyone, down to the consumer, convinced that 
yours is a line worthy of their continued patronage. We have the kind of stock 
that matures evenly in the field, always uniform, and up to a standard that’s far 
above the average. We're always equipped to meet your requirements. 


NICHOLLS, NORTH, BUSE CO., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
EASTERN SALES AGENTS 


Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


KIEFER WASHING EQUIPMENT 


As an aid to production and low cost operation, no 
plant can afford to be without these two units. 


The Kiefer ROTARY RINSER_ washes jars, bottles, 


tumblers before filling. Assures you of a clean package for 
your product. 


For cold or hot water rinsing, or hot water rinsing and 
steam sterilization. 


ROTARY RINSER - 


The Kiefer SPRAY CONVEYOR Washes the 7 
containers after they are capped. Brings them to the RL 
labeler free from the product that has been splashed or : 
spilled upon them—ready to display your product to i 
the best advantage. 


SPRAY CONVEYOR 
i Write for our catalog of food product packaging equipment. 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


Thies is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE---Large stock new and practically new 
Canning Machinery at bargain prices. Write for catalogue. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
1919 model ‘‘Peerless’’ Huskers $75.00 each 
1919 model ‘‘Invincible’’ Huskers $45.00 each 
‘*Morral’’ Single Huskers $35.00 each 
Ayars Exhauster 
Hawkins Exhauster 
Lot Steam Engines 8 to 25 H. P. both Horizontal 
and Vertical 
40 x 48 open kettles 
5 4 tier Process Kettle Crates 
No. 1, 2 and 3 ‘‘Burt’’ Labeler 
No. 10 ‘‘Burt’’ Labeler 
No. 1, 2 and 3 “‘Knapp’’ Labeler 
250 ft. Roller Gravity Conveyor 


Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Third and Dillon Streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Four Can Factory Water Testers made by 

Stevenson & Company. 
The United States Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—2 Sprague Elevators for Cut Corn, used 
for conveying from Cutter to Silker or from Mixer to 
Cooker and Filler, standard length 10 feet. Used but one 
season and in good working condition. 
factory. 

One 5x12 Steam American Deep Well Pumping 
Engine used but one season. Price $60.00, f.o.b. factory. 

Heart of Maine Packing Co.. Lewiston, Maine. 


FOR SALE—625 New Pine Cases all made up. Made 
to contain 4 dozen No. leans. Price 15 cents each. 

3250 new Crates all made up. Made from high grade 
smooth lumber to contain 1 dozen No. 10 cans. Price 20 
cents each f.o.b., factory. 

Heart of Maine Packing Co., Lewiston, Me. 


— 


Price $75.00, f.o.b. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—Two experienced processors for canning factory. 
State experience and salary expected. Steady position. Location 
Philadelphia or New York. 


Address Box B-1128 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced Sanitary Can Salesman to travel the 
Central Western territory, by one of the largest independent can 
companies in the United States. This isa fine opportunity for a 
capable man to become associated with a large concern. 

Address Box B-1429 care of The Canning Trade. 


Positions—Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent of 15 years experience 
in the canning business wants position in factory anywhere. Age 39. 
Very good packer of Peas and Tomatoes. Best of references. 
Address Box B-1426 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Catsup and Preserves processor of 
twenty years experience desires a connection with a reliable company. 
Full particulars on application. 

Address Box B-1427 care of The Canning Trade. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
5th Edition 386 Pages Price $10.00 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 


—Since 1913— Reference: Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—Desirable property in Pennsylvania. 
Cannery 110 ft. long, 52 ft. wide with 30x 38 ft. Peeling 
Room. Store property doing $50,000 business annually. 
Large dwelling, 12 rooms with running water. 45 acre farm 
of good soil. . Shacks for help. This is all new, just built 
three years ago. All up to date equipment. Good reason 
for selling. Can be bought by a quick buyer for $15,000. 

Address F. C. Co., Felton, Pa., R. F. D. No. 2. 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


> MANUFACTURER 
j CANNERS’»*° PACKERS 
KNIVES -APRONS-4n> 
SUPPLIES 


&24 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI,.O.U.S.A. 
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Machines for Everything 
that is Canned 


and for every canning operation. Whenever 
you require a machine for. 


washing silking pulping 

cleaning trimming syruping 

conveying picking filling 

cutting mixing exhausting 

grading cooking cooling 

husking blanching hoisting 
or any other canning operation 

remember, 


Wit’eused “If it's used in a Cannery SPRAGUE-SELLS it."—a 
inaCannery machine for everything that’s canned—equipment for 
Sprague-Selle it. Step in every process. 
Every machine bearing our name is backed with our 
guarantee: Complete satisfaction or money refunded. 


General Sales Headquarters 


SpragueSells Corp., 500 .N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Branch Offices 
H Os Los Angeles. Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 


Indianapolis, Ind. Seattle, Wash. 


Sprasue-Sells 


Cannery Equipment 
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BERLIN 
PICKING 
TABLE 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


MACHINERY 
WE EQUIP YOUR ENTIRE PLANT 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. BERLIN, WIS. 


x 


AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 


SEALING FLuID 
“The Golden Band’’ 
Insist on AMSCAN—the per- 


fect Sealing Compound — and 
be safe. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CoO., NEW YORK 


PURE STRAIN 
DISEASE RESISTANT 


TOMATO SEED— 


Marvel Obtained in 1924 directly from Dept. 
Columbia ¢ of Agr., Arlington Station, Bureau of 
Norton Plant Industry. 
Obtained in 1926 directly from Mr. 
Marglob 
— Pritchard of Dept. of Aer. 
Preserved by separate field planting— 
Purity of Separate washing—Separate. packing 
Strain 


‘Expert handling. 


Bulletin 1015 U. S. Dept. of Agr. says: 


“MARVEL—Very productive, medium early, 
long bearing, highly resistant to tomato wilt, some- 
what resistant to leaf-spot and leaf-mold.” 


“COLUMBIA —Very productive, late, highly re- 
sistant to tomato wilt, somewhat resistant to leaf- 
spot.” 


“THE NORTON—Very productive, late, high- 


ly resistant to tomato wilt and somewhat resistant 
to leaf-spot.” 


MARGLOBE-—has come through with an ex- 


cellent crop this year though tomato patches in 
nearby sections proved near failures. We will 
have a nice lot of fine seed ready soon, and we 
would like to ship direct to you,. rather than 
store it. 


Let us know your requirements. 


Sunni-Glo Gardens Inc. 
Boiling Spings, Pa. 


Write for 


testimonials. 
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KNOW WHERE YOU 
STAND 


This is certainly not the time of year 
for guess-work. Even during the 
rush of your pack you must know 
your values, keep a close check on 
them from day to day, and keep 
them fully protected against possible 
loss by fire. 


Not until your pack is actually ship- 
ped out can this responsibility be 
discharged. 


Oo 


The time to make certain about your 
fire insurance is before a fire occurs. 
Your risk at this season is much too 
great to take chances with partial or 
inadequate protection. 


fa 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 


at 


Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 


5 


have for eighteen years been provid- 
ing this complete protection at a cost 
far below the usual insurance com- 
pany premiums. 


Write or wire for the additional pro- 
tection you need to cover your in- 
creased values. 


LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 


155 E. Superior Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CAN PRICES 


1926 Prices 


The American Can Company announces the fol- 
lowing term contract prices, f.o.b. its factories, for 
standard sizes Sanitary Cans for the Central and East- 


ern parts of the United States, effective January 2 
1926. 


$15.30 per M. 
©" 
26.91 
29.09 
64.08 


The new prices represent the following reductions. 


$ .75 perM 

2.00 
American Can Co 


For 
Special Lima Bean Rubbers 


for Pea Viners 


CER 


Write 


THE SCOTT VINER COMPANY 
391 W. Spring St. Columbus, Ohio 


: = 

3 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some 
few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 


Lualtimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (4) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. (*) Howard E. Jones & Co. 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
Canned Vegetables Balto. N.Y. Balto. N. Y. 
Balto. N.Y. SAUERKRAUTt Extra Standard White, No. 3...1. 75 1.90 
ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) Standard. NG: .85 1.00 Seconds, White, No. 3........-..1-30 1.50 
White Mammoth, No. 2%......- 3.15 Standard, No. Seconds, Yellow, No. 3..........1.35 1.55 
White Mam., Peeled, No. 2%....... 3.15 1.10 1.15 Selected Yellow, No. 3.......... 
Green Mammoth, No, 2%.....+. 3.05 Standard, No. 3.25 4.50 Pies, Unpeeled, No 3......---+- 1.30 
Green, Large, No. 3.00 Pies, Unpeeled, No. 10 3.50 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%.. 3.00 Standard, 1.05 1.15 Pies. Peeled No 10 hy 7. 80 
White, Medium, No. 2%4........ +++: 3.00 Standard. NO. 4.45 1.55 WD. : 
Green, Medium, No. 21%.........- Standard: No 8.5 2265 § 
White, Small, No. Standard. 4.75 5.10 Seconds, No. 2, in Water......... 
Green, Small, No. SUCCOTASH? Standards, No. 2, in 
‘Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sqa.... 3.25 3.25 Seconds, No. 3, in Water....... 
BAKED BEANS} Standard, No. 2..........-. PINEAPPLE* 
Plain, No. 1...... 50.60 Standard, No. 2% 1.356 1.35 Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 2...1.85  .... 
In Sauce, 18 GS. 55 -65 Standard, No. 3......... Bahama, Grated, Extra, No. 
Plain, NO. 6712.75 Standard, NO. 4.50 4.75 Bahama, Sliced, Ex. Std., 
In Sauce, TOMATOES} Bahama, Grated, Ex. Std., 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No.2 .95 1.05 Ext. Std., No. 2, f.0.b. County.. ..-- 1.05 awaii, Grate xtra, No. oo ae 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, I No. 105.00 5.40 No. Shredded, Syrup, No. 10..... 1095 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No. 2..... 1.05 Ext. Std., No. 2% County........... ee Fast ed, Extra, No. 10..... -7.50 11.50 
Stringless, Std. Who. Gr. No: 10. 212: 5.50 Ext. Std-, No. 50 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax, No. 2. .85 1.00 Ext. Std.. No. 3, f.0.b. County.. pise orto Rico, No. 10.............. dine 
Stringless, Std. Cut Wax, No.10.4,00 5.25 RASPBERRIES§ 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2..... 2.10 2.25 Ext. Std., No. 10, f.0.b. County. .... Black, Water, wa 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 2.1.35 1.50 Std. No. 1, f.o.b. County Black, Syrup, 
Limas, Std. White & Gr., No. 50 eee 1.00 1.10 Red, Syrup, No. 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 10.......- 5.00 Out Std. No. 214, f.o.b. County...... Extra 2.10 
BEETS} Std. No. 3, f.0.b. 2°40 2.40 
aby, No. 1.85 2.05 Extra, Preserved, No. 1.........1.30 1.35 
T-10, NO. 1.15 Std. No. 10, f.o.b. County....... Preserved, No. 1.25 
Sliced, BO: 20. 5.00 5.50 Std. No. 1, Whole Stock......... CY, LUS 15.25 
CARROTS} Stk No: Canned Fish 
Std. Silced, No. Std. No. 10, Trimmings......... 4:00 3:60 HERRING ROE* 
Std. Sliced, No. St 
Std. Diced, No. 1.15 Canned Fruits mpl 2, Factory, 18 0z.1.40 1.65 
Std. Diced, No. 4.75 
APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory Flats, 1 Ib. cases, 4 
CORN} 4.00 Flats, % Ib. cases, 4 doz........ 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2........ -92% 1.00 Michigan, No. 3.95 2.45 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2: f.0.b. Go. .95 3.75 OYSTERS* 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 95 1.00 2.75 3.00 
Ex. Std. Shoopeg, Ho. 3:75 3.00 Standards, 5 1150 1.70 
ix. Std. Shoepeg, No.2, f.0.b. Co. .95 APRICOTS* Standards, 2.80 3.15 
aney Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co.1.10 1.15 Standards, 10: 3.00 3.30 
Std. Crushed, No. ‘95 1.00 California Standard, No. 2%........ 2.35 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, f.0.b. Co... .90 California Choice, No. 2%4....... 2.85 SALMON# 
Ix. Std. Crushed, 1.10 California Fancy, No. 2%%........+-- 3.00 Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1 
Std. Crushed, No.2,f.o.b. Co. 2 BLACKBERRIES§ Red Alaska, INGO 
Standard, Aout, No. Standard, No. 6.50 6.75  Cohoe, Flat; No. 
Standard, Split, No. 10.......... Standard, No. 2, Preserved..... 1.90 2.00 Sem, Me. 1:70 1.60 
MIXED VEGETABLES} Standard, No. 2, in Syrup..........- Columbia, Flat, No. 1.............. 4.30 
1.00 1.20 BLUEBERRIESS§ Columbia, Flat, No. %.......... 
Standard, Red, Water, No. 2...1.40 1.60 Wee No 1.50 1.60 
PEAS} Pitted; No. 10... F. O. B, Eastport, Me., ’26 pack 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2, f.o.b. County.1.30 .... California Standard 21s ....... % Oi, Key, Carton... 6.00 5.25 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2, £.0.b. County. -10 California Fancy, No. 3.20... it 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2, f.0.b. County. .90 1.00 Standard, No. 5.50 5.50 4.60 
J. Std. No. 4 Sieve, No. 1. 70.80 California Fancy, No. 2%4........ 2.85 Callen 21.00 16.75 
Hi. J. Sifted, No. 3 Sieve, No. i.. :72% .85 Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1 1.40 California, 4s, Blue Fin............ 6.50 
1. J. Ex. Std., No. 2 Sieve, No. 1 Pe a 95 Standard White, No. 2. ate California, 1s, Blue Fin............ . 12.50 
Fancy Petit Pois, 1.00 1.05 Standard Yellow, No. 2.. California, %s, Striped ............. 6.25 
00 3.00 Standards, Yellow, No. 3........ *A premium of per case is charged on 
1.00 1.00 Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3.. $46. Maine Sardines where buyer specifies brand. 
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BALTIMORE, SEPTEMBER 27, 1926 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Tomato Canning Is Ending With the Lightest Pack On 
Record — Market Is Advancing — Corn Canning 
About Done and Market Stronger—Peas Will 
Benefit From Tomato Scarcity—Fruits 
in Fine Condition—Sardine Canners 
Withdrew Demands. 

NDING—tThe canning season on corn and toma- 
Ek, toes and on nearly all other products is rapidly 

ending, and many of the plants have already 
closed down. As time goes on the tomato crop is prov- 
ing to be worse and worse, and it is now seen that early 
expectations will not be realized by a large margin. 
This will make the tomato canners keep open until the 
last tomato is brought from the fields, in their efforts 
to fill orders on their books. Tomatoes packed under 
such conditions are too costly for any canner to handle, 
but they figure it better to run at the expense than to 
fall further short on their future orders. One canner, 
of known conservative tendencies, told the writer that 
he had sold 10,000 cases of No. 2 tomatoes at 85c, 
which at the time they were sold seemed like a good, 
fair price. He had acreage contracted against this, 
for his normal pack is many times that figure. He has 
made every effort to secure raw stock to fill these or- 
ders, but the best that he can see now is a 35 per cent 
delivery, and he expects to lose from $5,000 to $6,000 
on the sales. 

There is the one great trouble about this year’s to- 
mato situation. On the surface it may look nice to see 
a price of $1.00 to $1.05 on No. 2s standard tomatoes, 
and compared with the prices at which the same goods 
were offered as spots or futures last spring and sum- 
mer it means an advance of from 20c to 25c per dozen. 
But in the first place the goods that the canners have 
been able to get up have cost them very much more to 
produce than ever before, because you cannot run a 
cannery two or three hours a day, producing a few hun- 
dred cases, on the same cost basis as you can run one 
from 12 to 15 hours per day producing thousands of 
cases; in the second place, it is practically impossible 
to get deliveries upon contracted acreage which calls 
for 40c or 50c per bushel, when the growers are offered 
$1 per bushel, and the canner has to go upon the so- 


called open market to get what stock he is able to get, 
and has to pay the top prices for it. And thirdly, a 
poor crop year means a poor quality crop, so that cut- 
ting and trimming are heavier and more costly than 
usual. Still a further consideration, to the effect that 
these higher prices may not mean added profit to the 
tomato canners, is where the canner has to buy to cover 
his orders, as many do, or pay the holder of the con- 
tract for futures the difference between the original 
price and the market price at the time ot settlement. 
Fortunately, this absolutely unfair method of trading 
has given way to the pro rata delivery style. It is years 
like this that make converts of even the most stubborn 
on this question, for what could the tomato canners do 
this year to live up to their obligations? The tomatoes 
have not been grown, and there has been no way to 
grow them, no place to get them if the canner’s own 
crops were ruined. In some years it is possible to 
bring in tomatoes from other sections and so fill the 
contracts, even if at heavy losses, but that cannot be 
done this season, for no section has any tomatoes to 
spare: in fact, no section has enough for its own re- 
quirements. 

Read your crop reports this week and it is the most 
astounding thing we have ever yet seen in the history 
of tomato canning, to see canners in the heart of the 
great garden spot of the Peninsula say that their crop 
will not equal 30 per cent of normal, and some of them 
even as low as 10 per cent. There never was before such 
a widespread destruction of the tomato crop as is wit- 
nessed this season. The Tri-States are making a record 
low yield and production; but so is Indiana, Virginia, 
Tennessee, and the Arkansas-Missouri section has 
nothing in the way of improvement to offer. California 
is the one sole section where tomatoes are coming 
through in normal good condition, and their crop and 
pack may be up to their average. Elsewhere it does 
not seem possible at this time to see even a 50 per cent 
average pack. We had hoped that the pack would at 
least reach 12,000,000 cases, but this seems all out of 
the question today. The 1924 tomato pack of the Tri- 
States amounted to 4,814,000 cases, and if we take the 
high estimate figure of 30 per cent as this year’s pro- 
duction, we will have but 1,444,000 cases for that re- 
gion. In 1924 Indiana produced a little over a million 


cases of tomatoes, but that State will do better than its 
canners now expect if it produces a half million cases 
of canned tomatoes this season. The total 1924 tomato 
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production was 12,519,000 cases, and California con- 
tributed 1,767,000 cases of that total, next to the great- 
est output of canned tomatoes that State ever produced. 
If California equals that record this year the 1926 to- 
mato output may not much exceed 50 per cent of the 
1924 pack. And that marks a calamity. 

Turn to the market page and you will find that the 
tomato market has reached and passed the $1 mark on 
2s and $1.50 on 3s, with $5 for 10s, and all other sizes 
and kinds in proportion. And it has done this in face 
of an almost stagnant market so far as buying by the 
wholesale grocers is concerned. When these slow 
thinkers and slower actors awake there is no saying 
where prices may go. Always provided the canners 
have the nerve and good business sense to know the 
value of their holdings, and then ask for it. If the can- 
ners can stand against this present spell of no buying, 
they will get their price, whatever it may be. 


ORN—The corn pack for 1926 is pretty well com- 
CO pleted, but it is too early to form any worth- 
while estimate of the output. It is generally said 

to be from 25 per cent to 33 1-3 per cent below last 
year’s output, but there are many corn canners who 
will deny this and will want to place the figure lower 
than that. But whatever the total output in cans or 
cases, it would seem that the quality is very much bet- 
ter than usual, and that is the all-important consider- 
ation. The market is higher this week on corn, and 
that would seem to indicate a shorter pack than the op- 
timists predict. Corn has continued in fairly good de- 
mand, and this has helped to maintain prices and prom- 
ises to keep them firm or better. Some sections of 
Maine and New York State are still busy upon corn, but 
if they can escape the frosts it may be said that this 
year’s corn crop, despite its lateness, got throughout 
before frost. And that is the great aim and desire. 


The corn market is in quite good condition and will im- 
prove. 


EAS—Peas seem to lack friends and supporters, 
Pp and this should not be. This year’s quality of peas 

is so fine that the people will easily eat more of 
them than ever before, and so we expect to see the 
chain stores, who are always awake to good opportuni- 
ties, make a feature of good but cheap canned peas. 
The pack will have to go out at a low price, but we ex- 
pect to see it go out. The high prices and scarcity of 
canned tomatoes will throw much of the consumptive 
demand upon peas, and upon peas rather than upon 
corn. It has been some years since we had one staple 
item of canned foods up while another was down, and 
we have sort of lost track of how things go when that 
is the case. But that is how it has always happened, 
the high-priced article threw trade towards the lower- 
priced one, and brought about a cleaned-up condition 
of the lower-priced item. It will be so this year with 
peas, not only on account of this natural tendency of 
the market, but chiefly because of the quality of the 
peas. The people will eat a big pack of fine quality 
peas, when the prices are within reach. 


RUITS—California reports a very satisfactory 
canning season on all fruits, and an even more 
satisfactory market condition, because the de- 

mand has cleaned out their holdings until the canners 
are buying among themselves to make up assortments. 
They expected a heavy peach pack, and a heavy pear 
pack, and they have gotten both, but the stocks left 
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over are said to be such as will give no worry to any 
canner. That is satisfactory business from every 
standpoint. Fruits everywhere are in quite strong po- 
sition, and small fruits are scarce and wanted. 
S issue, wherein a premium was attempted to be 
placed on orders specifying brands, was just as 
quickly abandoned when serious objections began to 
be heard from many quarters. And in calling off this 
new idea the sardine canners took occasion to announce 
a reduction in prices, due, they explained, to the low- 
ering of prices on cotton-seed table oil and that the 
fishermen had reduced their prices on raw fish. This 
was handing the shocked industry a real sop, and one 


which it much appreciated. And it was the right time 
to do it, and it was done well. 


Some little business is being done in fresh oysters, 
but the weather is too warm for real oyster business. 
When the frosts have come and chilled the waters the 
oyster business will pick up. The severe hurricane 
which visited Florida and spread over to Louisiana 
may have hurt the shrimp and oyster business more 


than we know. A number of such factories were right 
in its line of march. 


ARDINES—The new venture noted in last week’s 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Market Shows Much Stronger—Tomatoes in Heavy De- 
mand—Corn Made a Leader by the Chain: Stores. 
Peas Quiet—Stringless Beans Firmer— 
Demand for Pumpkin—Shrimp 
Short—Salmon Moving. 


New York, September 23, 1926. 

HE SITUATION—There has been quite a scramble 

for canned foods during the past week, and the 

market has shown a much stronger undertone. 
Canned tomatoes in particular have been coming in for 
a heavy demand, with buyers experiencing vonsiderable 
difficulty in booking sufficient stocks for their require- 
ments. Once again it develops that the early buyer 
was the wise buyer in canned tomatoes, prices having 
risen materially since the early part of the season. A 
month or so ago it was reported that speculative op- 
erators were picking up spot canned tomatoes and plac- 
ing them in storage in anticipation of higher prices 
later on. The higher prices have materialized, but 
have not been instrumental in bringing out much re- 
sale stock, indicating that most of the speculative buy- 


ing was done by distributors with established outlets 
for the goods. 


Tomatoes—Current reports are to the effect that 
the pack will be much shorter than was anticipated 
earlier in the season, just how short is as yet problem- 
atical. Canners are closing down their plants right 
along, however, owing to the scarcity of raw material, 
and the high prices prevailing on the raw stock. Under 
these conditions it is but natural that the market for 
the finished product should be a rising one. The mar- 
ket is to a great extent nominal, but packers who are 
still offering are not inclined to sell below 65 cents for 
1s, $1.00 for 2s, $1.40 to $1.45 for 3s, and $5.25 to $5.50 
for 10s, all standard quality, f. 0. b. cannery. Indiana 
packers have also advanced their market, and are quot- 
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ing about in line with Southern pack. California toma- 
toes are coming in for a heavier call, and are showing 
an advancing tendency. 

Corn Chain Leader—Standard Southern corn has 
replaced tomatoes as the chain store leader, now that 
the market for the latter product has advanced. Chain 
stores operating in the Metropolitan territory are fea- 
turing new pack standard Maryland corn at 3 cans for 
25 cents. Some other current chain store offerings are: 
Fancy Crosby corn 18c per can; extra sifted fancy peas 
25c per can; fancy stringless beans 25c per can; fancy 
lima beans 25c per can; fancy succotash 25c per can; 
fancy golden bantam corn 18c per can; all of the fore- 
going No. 2 tins. Del Monte products are featured at 
retail by the chains at 19c per No. 2 can of grated Ha- 
waiian pineapple; 29 cents per No. 2 can of R. A. cher- 
ries ; 19¢ per can for picnic size asparagus tips; 23 cents 
per No. 2 can for apricots; 19 cents per No. 21% can for 
spinach, and 7c per No. 1 can for tomato sauce. 

Standard Corn—The Southern pack is generally 
reported as light this season, and is practically com- 
pleted. The market tone continues rather easy, reflect- 
ing the carryover stocks in various parts of the coun- 
try. Standard quality crushed is reported available at 
8714 to 90 cents per dozen at the cannery, with extra 
standard ranging $1.00 to $1.05 per dozen, f. o. b. fac- 
tory. Whole grain shoepeg standard is a little firmer 
at 90 to 95 cents per dozen at the cannery. Western 
canners are quoting new pack standard 2s at 90c per 
dozen, and note but a light demand. 

Peas Quiet—Buying interest in peas has subsided 
somewhat, but the market appears to be holding rath- 
er firm. Standards are not available in Wisconsin 
under 95c per dozen, with many packers holding at a 
minimum price of $1.00 per dozen. Chain store buyers 
were reported to have covered rather heavily during 
the recent dip in prices on standard gradings. Mary- 
land and Delaware peas were reported coming in for a 
better inquiry, but the volume of actual new business 
was rather small for the period. 

Stringless Beans Firmer—There has been more in- 
quiry for standard stringless beans, and favored packs 
are not available in any quantity under $1.00 per dozen, 
f. o. b. Maryland cannery, although some standards can 
still be picked up in some quarters of the market at 
about 5c per dozen less. Standard 10s are generally 
well held at $5.00 per dozen at the cannery, with $5.25 
per dozen for 2s, 85c for 214s, 90c for 3s, and $2.75 for 

Pumpkin Selling—With the holiday season in the 
offing, buyers are devoting more attention to seasonal 
specialties, and this has brought out some inquiry for 
pumpkin. Future Indiana pumpkin has been meeting 
with a fair call, offerings being reported at 70 to 75c 
per dozen for 2s, 85c for 214s, 90c for 3s, and $2.75 for 
10s, all f. o. b. cannery. Packers are talking higher 
prices, recent unfavorable weather conditions having 
damaged the crop to a considerable extent. 

Shrimp Short—Continued scarcity of shrimp pre- 
vails, and some fears are expressed regarding the ef- 
fect of the recent hurricane which wreaked such havoc 
in the Southeast, some of the principal shrimp canning 
sections having been in the path of the disturbance. 
Spot stocks are not large, and the early fall pack has 
been a virtual failure. 

Salmon Moving—There has been a moderately act- 
ive call for salmon during the past week, and a steady 
undertone prevailed. Thus far, the much-discussed 
advance during the past week, and a steady undertone 
prevailed. Thus.far the much-discussed advance in 
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price on pinks and chums has failed to materialize. 
Packers are offering the former at $1.45 per dozen, and 
chums at $1.35, both f. o. b. Coast. The market for reds 
remains rather quiet at $2.50 per dozen on the Coast. 
California Fruits—While there has been but a 
quiet demand for California fruits for prompt ship- 


ment, the market has held up rather well. The only 
soft spot appears to be on Bartlett pears, which are in 
fairly liberal supply. Distributors in most instances 
have booked for their fall and early winter require- 
ments, and do not expect to re-enter the market in a 
large way until around inventory time, when they ex- 
pect to take in additional supplies for their spring busi- 
ness. Packers’ holdings are not large, and some talk 
is heard in the trade regarding higher prices later on in 
the year. 

Quits Canned Foods Trade—C. A. Raldt, for the 
past fifteen years connected with the canned foods 
trade, and well known particularly among Eastern can- 
ners, is retiring from the brokerage field, and will enter 
the security brokerage business in New York city. 
After a number of years in the shipping business, Mr. 
Haldt entered the employ of H. J. Heinz Company, in 
the sales department, in 1897, in 1904 leaving that 
company to become eastern sales manager for the U. S. 
Canning Company. He was manager of the New York 
office of Thomas Roberts & Co. for several years, and 
entered the brokerage business for his own account in 
1924. 

Chain Store Sale—Gossip along Hudson Street in- 
dicates that negotiations are in progress whereby one 
of the large chain organizations will take over the Cer- 
tified Food Stores, Inc., of Brooklyn. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Many Canners Through—Stocks Bady Broken—Appri- 

cots Short—Spot Demand Good—Large Crop 

of Apples—Tomatoes Receiving At- 
tention in the Canneries. 
San Francisco, September 23, 1926. 

LOSED —Many of the fruit canneries in California 

have closed for the season, those still operating 

being in the San Francisco Bay district, where 
fruit has been kept in cold storage. A few peaches and 
pears are being packed, but most of the crop has long 
since been handled and deliveries are now coming in for 
more attention than are canning operations. In general 
the output has about come up to expectations, although 
some canners failed to pack as many peaches as they 
had figured on. Many plants were operated day and 
night during the busy season, and it was only with dif- 
ficulty that the great fruit crop was handled this sea- 
son. Additions to existing plants and some new ones 
of sizeable capacity are being planned before the 1927 
season. 

The Market—Market conditions remain much as 
they have been for some time, with stocks in first 
hands so badly broken that considerable trading be- 
tween canners is in progress. This is especially true 
in regard to apricots, the demand for which proved 
rather above expectations. Most packers still have good 
stocks of most grades of cling peaches, as well as pears 
of the getter grades, but in no lines is the surplus any- 
thing to be excited about. The spot demand seems 
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good, there apparently being a number of the smaller 
jobbers who have adopted the policy of buying goods as 
needed. These are in the market regularly for small 
lots and seem to be able to get their requirements filled 
by trading around. The large operators and chain store 
interests have anticipated their requirements quite 
fully. Prices remain as for some time, but the market 
is firm and advances on some of the most wanted lines 
seem likely. 


Apples—A very large crop of apples is forecasted 
for California, according to the September crop report 
of E. E. Kaufman, State Federal Agricultural Statisti- 
cian. The report suggests that should the present fa- 
vorable conditions continue the total production will 
amount to about 10,255,000 bushels, or about 4,000,000 
bushels more than last year. This is about equal to the 
record-breaking crop of 1923. California has canned 
no apples during the past two years, but the large crop 
still has an interest to canners, since in a way it affects 
the consumption of canned fruits in general. 


Tomatoes—Now that the packing of fruit is large- 
ly out of the way, California canners are giving their 
attention to tomatoes, particularly in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay district. Market conditions are steadily im- 
proving, prices have advanced on some lines and con- 
siderable buying is in evidence, in contrast to the situa- 
tion a few weeks ago, when no interest was shown in 
tomatoes. Heavy rains in the East and Middle West 
and reports of lighter packs than the original estimates 
are the factors in the improved showing. Several or- 
ders for California tomatoes for Eastern delivery have 
been doubled this week. Standard No. 214s are firm at 
$1.10, and several concerns have advanced of late to 
this figure. Weather conditions in California continue 
ideal for tomatoes, there having been no rain as yet to 
cause any loss. 

Asparagus —The demand for California canned as- 
paragus continues to go on merrily, and some lines are 
already getting very short despite the large pack. There 
has been quite a noticeable run of late in white and 
stocks have been reduced to such low levels that some 


packers are insisting that orders include a fair propor- 
tion of green. 
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Pineapples—Hawaiian canned pineapple continues 
to be in marked demand, and many canners are faced 
with short deliveries on some items. Inquiries as to 
available stocks are numerous and most otfers to sub- 
stitute for sizes and grades sold out are accepted. The 
crop was cut down materially by the drought and will 
not come up to early estimates, but will be larger than 
seemed likely before the splendid rains of June. The 
present outlook is that the pack for 1926 will fall short 
of that of 1925. An effort has been made to keep prices 
down as low as possible, in order that the entire pack 
can be cleaned up, and it would seem that packers have 
been successful in this. 

Coast Notes—The California Packing Corporation 
is having a splendid year, with none of its line drag- 
ging, as was the case in 1925, when pineapple, salmon 
and asparagus were listed as weak breathers. Packs 
have been of record proportions in many lines, and sales 
have been the heaviest in the past five years. A splen- 
did showing was made this year by the 4,000-acre or- 
chard at Planada, where peaches and apricots are 
grown, the crop being large and of fine quality. This 
concern is now operating in Utah on a large scale, hav- 
ing erected a large plant at Spanish Forks in addition 
to the one near Ogden. Five plants were originally 
taken over near Ogden and operations have since been 
concentrated at one large cannery. The two canneries 
in Illinois taken over last year were operated this sea- 
son for the first time, handling tomatoes, peas and corn. 

Hunt Brothers’ Packing Company has had a splen- 
did season, with a pack of about 2,000,000 cases, or 
rather more than that of any previous year. While 
the selling season still has a long time to run, sales to 
date have already mounted to more than the entire 
pack of last year. A program of expansion is being 
followed out, and the announcement has just been made 
of two additions, these being the Winters Canning Co., 
of Suisun, Cal., and the Sumner Preserving and Vine- 
gar Co., of Sumner, Wash. The California plant is lo- 
cated on tidewater, with an abundant supply of fruits 
and vegetables at hand, while the Washington plant is 
in the heart of the famous Pyallup Valley and is equip- 


ped for the manufacture of cider, vinegar and fruit 
juices. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Consent Decree Again Before Courts—Department of Justice Defends Validty of 
Decree and Combats Efforts of Packers to Invalidate Agreement—Convent- 
ions of Chain Store Operators and Grocery Specialty Manufacturers 
Interest Trade—Question of Allowing Brokerage to Distribut- 
ors on Direct Sales Still Vital Issue. 


HE CONSENT DECREE AGAIN—The long-smoldering 
T consent decree case has again broken into the news of 
the day with the action of the Department of Justice in 

filing with the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia a 
brief upholding the validity of the decree. The District of Co- 
lumbia Supreme Court last year suspended the working of the 
decree against the “Big Five” Chicago meat packers, upon the 
petition of the California Co-operative Canneries. Arguments 
in the case are scheduled to take place October 4. 
Action by the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 

in suspending the operation of the Decree last year was satis- 
factory neither to the packers nor the Government and the 
wholesale grocers. The packers have been pressing for the 
complete nullification of the consent decree, while the Govern- 
ment and the wholesale grocers have been seeking to have the 
decree enforced in all of its particulars. The California Co- 
cperative Canneries entered into the picture as a petitioner a 
few years ago, claiming that its business had been affected by 


the consent decree inasmuch as its products were distributed 
through Armour & Company. Wholesale grocers have repeat- 
edly charged that the California Co-operative Canneries was 
virtually an Armour subsidiary. 

The latest brief of the Government defends consent decrees 
as vital factors in executing the Federal Anti-Trust laws. “Many 
existing anti-trust decrees now in force are. consent decrees, 
which various defendants have induced the Government to ac- 
cept in conclusion of suits which were being prosecuted against 
them,” the brief says. “A serious situation is created if de- 
fendants can repudiate decrees which they themselves have 
signed, and all these consent decrees might be seriously endan- 
gered if, after the lapse of years and the loss of evidence upon 
which the suits were based, the Government could be compelled 
to come back into court and defend the merits of such decrees 
in connection with an attack upon their jurisdictional validity.” 
The consent decree was originally entered in 1920, and barred 
the then “Big Five” Chicago meat packers from continuing its 
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activities in various unrelated lines, among them the wholesale 
grocery industry. Since that time, efforts have been made by 
Swift & Company and Armour & Company to have the decree 
set aside, on various grounds. The other packers have long since 
lost their interest in the grocery trade. Even though the two 
packers mentioned should be successful in getting back into the 
grocery jobbing trade, it is not expected that their competition 
will be as serious as was the case previous to the entry of the 
consent decree in 1920. Up to that time, the packers were en- 
joying the privileges of their so-called “peddler ear” service. 
Using their own freight cars, supposedly containing meats and 
other perishable produce, but often containing staple groceries 
as well, the packers enjoyed the benefits of an expedited freight 
service and freight rate preferential which gave them a distinct 
advantage over wholesale grocers in competing for the business 
of the retailers. At the time the decree was entered into, the 
two packers mentioned were attaining a magnitude which seri- 
ously concerned packers and producers of groceries, as well as 
the distributors. In effect, the packers were attaining the posi- 
tion which one of the big chains now occupies in the grocery 
world; one from which it was possible to dictate special terms, 
policies, prices, etc., to producers. 

Both the American and the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Associations are aligned behind the Department of Justice in 
its efforts to enforce the consent decree and uphold its valdity, 
and the grocers have gone on record as planning to carry the 
case into the United States Supreme Court if necessary, for final 
decision. 

Chain Receivership Refused—Federal Judge Moscowitz, sit- 
ting in Brooklyn, last week, dismissed a petition for an equity 
receivership for the Certified Food Products Stores, Inc., on the 
ground that an equity court has no jurisdiction over contracts 
unsecured by statute. The receivership was asked to prevent 
alleged dissipation of assets. The Certified Stores, it was 
brought out in court, are solvent, with net assets of more than 
$500,000. The petitioners were the Felice and Perelli Canning 
Company, Inc., of Gilroy, California, and E. M. Reccords Com- 
pany, Inc., of Townsend, Delaware, charging losses of $25,000 
and $50,000, respectively, for non-fulfilment of contracts in the 
refusal of the Certified Company to receive goods ordered. 
Among other things, it was charged that the Certified Stores 
were disposing of some of their grocery merchandise to other 
than chain stores and to grocery jobbers at prices less than 
market, and that preference was being shown some creditors. 
Some of the offices of the Certified were allied with the Federal 
Food Stores, now defunct. The guiding geniuses of the Federal 
were sentenced to State’s prison for irregularities in the con- 
duct of the business of that chain. 


Two Big Conventions—Considerable interest centers in the 
annual conventions of the National Chain Store Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation and that of the American Grocery Specialty Manufac- 
turers’ Association, both of which will be hed during the early 
part of October. The meeting of the chain store grocers is ex- 
pected to bring forth additional light and comment on the rad- 
ical step which the A. & P. has taken in demanding that canners 
and other packers of food products allow it the usual brokerage 
fee, when its purchases are made direct through its various 
branch offices. The A. & P. is no longer a member of the chain 
store grocers’ organization, and the members of the association 
are quite hostile to the A. & P. on a number of counts. A feature 
of the specialty manufacturers’ meeting will be an open session 
commemorating the 20th anniversary of the enactment of the 
Federal Food Law. 


Brokerage—While less is heard regarding the storm re- 
cently stirred up over the question of allowing brokerage to the 
leading chain store organization on its direct purchases, the 
topic is still one of keen interest to the trade in general. The 
situation has been clarified somewhat by the prompt action taken 
by the brokers’ organization in letting its members know exactly 
how it stood on the question of split brokerages, but there are 
still many angles to the situation which have not been cleared 
up in the minds of the trade. Just how the plan of the chain 
store will ultimately work out is a matter of general discussion. 
Certainly, it has helped to draw other interests in the industry 
. into a more cordial relationship, and it would not be surprising 
to see this condition accentuated as time goes on. Independent 
jobbers and chain store distributors will naturally not want to 
patronize any packer or producer of grocery products who is 
giving a competing distributor a preferential price, either di- 
rectly or through brokerage allowance. The fate of such a man- 
ufacturer or producer would inevitably be the centralizing of 
his business with such buyers as were successful in getting the 
special prices. In some sections of the country during recent 
years certain brands of grocery products which were formerly 
big sellers in independent retail stores have practically disap- 
peared from the shelves of the retailers, because of the low 
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prices at which the chains were selling the same merchandise. 
Jobbers have’ declared that the manufacturers of the brands 
affected were giving the chains better prices than those avail- 


_ able to the independent jobbers, and pointed out that they cou'd 


not continue to handle the brands involved under such circum- 
stances. It is expected that the same will be true in the present 
instance, although the number of brands will necessarily be 
larger. Canners and manufacturers of grocery products are 
greatly concerned over the situation precipitated by the A. & P. 
The manufacturers and producers are anxious to keep the good 
will of all of their distributors, and their broker-distributors as 
well, and under such circumstances, have a difficult course to 
sail. The A. & P. has made itself practically independent of 
manufacturers in one or two lines, through the acquisition of 
canneries and packing plants during recent years. 


Atlantic City Again—Selection of Atlantic City as the lo- 
cation for the 1926 convention of the canning trade has aroused 
general approval among brokers and jobbers of canned foods. 
It is expected that the attendance of jobbers at the January 
meeting will probably be the largest on record. Wholesale gro- 
cers and chain store distributors during the past several years 
have shown a growing appreciation of the advantages derived 
from attending the convention of the canning industry and the 
annual gathering of the canners has become one of the most 
important trading weeks in the year. This season, it is expected 
that the amount of business to be put through during conven- 
tion week will be unusually large, owing to the fact that dis- 
tributors have not bought as heavily of futures as in normal 
years. The convention generally “makes” the future tomato 
market, and likewise has an important bearing upon corn, peas, 
fruits and other canned foods. Private label jobbers have an 
opportunity of getting together with their “regular” packers 
and arranging terms, quantities and finances for the new sea- 
son. The jobbers benefit from the knowledge which they obtain 
at the canners’ gatherings, and are able to direct the affairs of 
their canned foods departments much more intelligently. One 
development of this closer alliance between canner and distrib- 
utor during recent years has been the ironing out of many of 
the contract difficulties which formerly caused so much friction 
in the industry. Another development of equal importance has 
been the general realization that “seconds” in canned foods must 
go, and that “quality” must be the watchword if expansion in 
consumption is to keep pace with the steadily increasing produc- 
tion facilities of the industry. Still another constructive devel- 
opment has been the move leading to the elimination of “odd” 
can sizes, and simplification of containers and grades. Perhaps 
the greatest monument to the co-operative spirit shown by can- 
ners and jobbers at these gatherings is the success which has 
attended the Canned Foods Week campaigns during the past two 
years. It is expected that at the 1927 gathering of the canning 
industry steps will be taken to further the proposed Canned 
Foods Foundation, which would in effect make the good work of 
the Canned Foods Week campaign a year-’round affair. 


WHERE HAVE THE TOMATOES GONE? 


Federalsburg, Md., September 18, 1926. 


It certainly is nice in some cases to say, “I told you 
so,” but we admit while we told you that the tomato 
crop would ke short, we regret that it has turned out as 
it has. We never dreamed that tomatoes would evap- 
orate, so to speak, as they have since Labor Day. If it 
was not so critical it would be comical. Lots of factories 
have not operated a single day that intended to run. 
Others ran a few part days and quit, and the small 
packers who usually can from 15,000 to 30,000 cases 
got up from 300 to 5,000 cases. When yuu take into 
consideration small packers have been more favored 
with raw stock than the larger ones, you see what we 
are up against this year. What has become of the 1925 
pack? Ask the consumer? He can tell you. No matter 
where they are, or where they have gone, if you need 
any tomatoes before the pack of 1927 you had better 
buy now. 


We offer for prompt shipment: No. 1 pulp 55c to 
60c; No. 1 tomatoes 6214 to 65c; No. 2 tomatoes 95c to 
$1.00, and No. 3 tomatoes $1.45 to $1.50; No. 10 toma- 
toes $5.25 to $5.50. Don’t fool about samples. These 
will please if any do. E. A. COBEY & CO. 
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CANNED FOODS WEEK 
Workers. 


OW can a man work well unless 

he knows his job; and where can 

he learn his subject more thoroughly or 
more reliably than by reading 


A Complete Course In Canning ! 


% 


The book tells you how canned foods 
are produced---formula and all else. 


The one recognized authority on the 
subject. 


@ If you want to help your broker to a 
better understanding of canned foods of 
6 x 9 inches---Bound{in Leatherette 


of all kinds; nts 


@ If you want to make the wholesaler a more intelligent distributor 


of canned foods; 


@ If you want the retailers to take an interest in Canned Foods 
Week---send them a copy of 


A Complete Course In Canning. 


PRICE $10.00 PER COPY, POSTAGE PAID. 


For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


TELL THE BABY 
“You'll have to take less strenuous exercise and get more 
sleep,” said the doctor to the dejected man before him. 
“That’s my idea exactly,” said the other. “Would you mind 
coming up to the house, and telling that to the baby?” 


SPECIFIC 
Little Willie—Pass me the butter. 
Mother (reproachfully)—If what, Willie? 
Little Willie—If you can reach it.—Progressive Grocer. 


THE FACE ON THE BALLROOM FLOOR 
Many faces not seen in a dance hall in twenty-five years 
graced the waxed floor and enjoyed every minute of it, but today 
are rubbing liniment to get back in shape.—Massachusetts 
paper. 


IVORY? OH YES! 
Jack—Did you know that 17,000 elephants were used last 
year to make billiard balls? 
Jill—Oh, dear, isn’t it wonderful such big beasts can be 
taught such exacting work.—Tid-Bits, London. 


THE MODERN TYPE 
Oldboy—What’s become of the old-fashioned girt who used 
to say “ask father’? 
Newboy—She now has a daughter who says: “Give it more 
gas, George, the old man is gaining on us.’—Whiz Bang. 


A QUICK WORKER 
“Has the son you sent away to college got his degree yet?” 
“T should say so. Why, he wrote last week that the faculty 
had called him in and given him the third degree. That boy’s 
ambitious!”—Boston Transcript. 


INVITE SOMEBODY IN 
Mistress—See here now, Fanny, this chair is covered with 
dust. 
Maid—Well madam, what can you expect? Nobody has 
sat in it for weeks.—Pele Mele, Paris. 


SATISFYING DEMAND 
The explorer was relating his experience for the press. 
“We ate our rubber boots,” he said. 
“Provisions ran out, eh?” 
“No, but I thought it might add interest to our report.” 
—Boston Transcript 


JOHNNIE ON THE SPOT 

“I beg your pardon,” said the charity solicitor, as she came 
into the store, “but would you care to help the Working Girls 
Home?” 

“Certainly,” said the unmarried clerk. ‘Where are they?” 

—Progressive Grocer. 
PERFECTLY 

“You call these safety matches,” shouted the customer to 
the storekeeper. “Why, none of them will strike.” 

“Well isn’t that safe enough for you?”—Vikingen, Oslo. 


TRAFFIC EPITAPH 
He made a swift and reckless turn— 
His ashes now are in the urn. 
—Detroit Motor News. 


CANDID BUTCHER 


“Are you sure there is no horse meat in this sausage?” 
“T can assure you there is no meat at all there!”—Nagels 
Lustige Welt, Berlin. 
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| “The Wise | 
 Canner uses Attractive 
: Labels to Help Sell His Goods” 
7 ere and well designed label 
oe ; can be one of your best salesmen. 
: Let us design such a package for you. Over — 
; fifty years experience is back of our knowl- 
OUR 
TRADE MARK BUREAU 
r Trade Mark Bureau contains over 
829,000 registered and unregistered brand 
names and their complete history. 
_ We search titles and help safe- guard 
| against infringements. We make no charge 
| The United States Printing 
CINCINNATI BROOKLYN BALTIMORE 
S5Beech St. 3rd St. 439 Cross St. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


——<the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
APRONS (factory), Acid, Water Proof. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

BEAN SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, 


Cang. Mchy. Corp. Cedarburg, Wis. 
K. Robins & Co., 


timo’ 
Wire, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Suppl 

BELTS, Carrier, noe “Wire, Etc, 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BELTING. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York. 

BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Chapman *Co., Berlin, Wis. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chicago. 
Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Bey. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
& Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Caps. ‘See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., oO. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, 


Md. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
BROKERS. 
Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails. Fiber. See Fibre Conts. 


Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Bnameled 


Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, Etc. 

Cal. Pkg. Corp., San Francisco, Cal. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New as City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Ce., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
an Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams, Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS,Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New not. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltim 
Continental Can Co. York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., "Baltimore. 
er ern Can Co., Baltimore. 
S. Can Co., Cincinnati, oe. 
Wheels Can ‘Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin- Co., in, ‘Wis. 
Emrich, Cinci nnati 

H. A. Kries & Son, Baltimore. 


ine. timore. 
Sinclale Benet Ce., Bal 


THE BUYER’S GUIDE 


Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Bartimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markars. 


CAPPING MACHINES, — 
avee Machine Co., Salem J. 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baitinore. 
Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 


CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. FordCo., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY, Frult. 
Huntle ae. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Ro bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., ‘Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn 
Cameron Can Machy. "Chicago, Til. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Colls. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y, 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Cookers, Retort. ‘See Kettles, Process. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., "Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 


CORING HOOKS, Pitting Spoons, Ete. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. One. Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral, 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. . 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morra 1, O. 
Sprague-Sells Co » Chicugo. 
Peerless Husker » Buftaio, N. Y. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 
Cooker Fillers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
{Dae Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


Peg AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
~ Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ssaitimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See ‘Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean 

cy. 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Ete.) 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 
Dies, Can. ‘See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Double Seaming Machine 
Machines. 


DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Ete. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See Tanks. 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
svar Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore. 

Factory Stools. See Stools.. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Nia a 
The Fairbanks Co..’ New 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., a 
tale Corp., Chicug 


FIBRE CONTAINERS a Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, ete. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers one Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Filler 
Filling. 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Andersor -Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Canr. Mchy. Corp., Cedarbu Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, NY 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., oO. 
The ‘Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Ete. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
= H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. _ Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


Bottles. See Bottlers’ 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ 
See Cannery es. 


Gasoline Firepots. 


; 
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GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis.. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltfmore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, Electric. See Motors. 

GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago.. 
GLUES, for Sealing Boxes. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. — 
Governors, Steam. See Power Plan p. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea ‘Cleaners. See Cleaning an 

Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. 

Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 

Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 

INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 

Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 

JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicugo. 

Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, 

il Emrich, Cincinnati. 
ag K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 

w. Ermold Co., New York City. 
pay H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral! Bros., Morral Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

Calvert Litho Co., Detroit, Mich. 

H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 

Etc. 


See Cranes. 


National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
IMA BEAN RUBBERS 
The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
MARKING INK, POTS, Etc. 
Emrich, Cincinnati.. 
on Can See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
trow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
we et Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
YSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Bdw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, Etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Emrich, Cincinnati. 
nolair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York, 
Baw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
Brotherton, Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chieago. 
PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niag: 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co 
Hansen Cang. Mehy. Cerp. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. .Y 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, ‘Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, 8. 
Seott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See 
Screens. 

Picking Boxes, Baskets, Ete. See Baskets. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 

ners’ Machinery. 

PINEAPPLE. MACHINERY. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 

Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Mchy. 

PITTING SPOONS, CORING HOOKS, Etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 

The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 
H. A. Kries & Son Co., Baltimore. 

Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


Sieves and 


Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 


Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 


Kar! Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PULP MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. . 

Sprague-Sells Corp.. Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Balttmore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
RUBBER GLOVES, Factory. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
RHUBARB CUTTER. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 

nery Supplies. 
SEALING COMPOUNDS, Can. 

SEALING MACHINES Box. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 

ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

¥F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

SCALES, Platform, Table, Etc. 


The Fairbanks Co., New York City. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Screw Caps, Bottle.. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 

Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

Sunti-Glo Gardens, Boiling Springs, Pa. 


See Can- 


Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
oe Machines, Cans. see Closing Ma- 
chines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New Yerk City. 

ameron Can Mehy. ., Chicage, 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells 

Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 

Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co.., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supplies, Engine Room, Line Shaft, Etc. 
See Power Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., saltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See kea Canners’ Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burton, Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. wy Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

B. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. . 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


TANKS, METAL, 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 


vice. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Phila. Thermometer Co., Phila., Pa. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils.. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TRADE-MARKS. 


C. E. Richardson, Washington, D. C. 

Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 

Regulators. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., “wis. 
The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WRAPPERS. Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde &-Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

ansen Cang. Mchy. rp., arburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 

Most. Ge. Salem, N. J. 

prague-Se rp. cago. 

Washing and Scaiding Baskets. See Bas- 

ets. 

Windmills and Water Su Systems. 

See Tanks ‘ood 


Wra Paper. 
yepgera. per. See Corrugated Paper 


Wra “Machines, Can. 
rapping es, See Labeling 


ery, 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich.. 


4 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


ARTISTIC 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Designed for slitting a metal 
strip up to approximately .045’’ 
in thickness. By opening and 
closing space between cutters 
any desired width can be obtain- 
ed up to 12’’. Endless lengths 
can be run thru true and ac- 
curate without burs. Cutters are 
made by the well known tool 
makers Brown & Sharpe. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
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